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THE 
EXPERIENCED COOK. 



CONVINCED by my own experience, and by the nu« 
meroQs complaints of others, of the deficiency of all 
former books relating to Cookery and Domestic Eco- 
nomy, I have been induced to prepare the following work ; 
in which I trust it will be found that many of the imper- 
fections incidental to earlier publications, have been 
obviated. 

As no branch of knowledge whatsoever, connected with 
the profession of a cook, is of more importance than that 
of choosing aiid purchasing provisions, with regard to their 
quality, and the economy of expenditure, I shall begin 
with that first— 

HOW TO MARKET, 

And the Seasons of the Year for Butchers* Meaty Pouttry^ 
Fiah, 8^c. 

BUTCHERS' MEAT. 
Ldonb, In a fore-quarter of lamb mind the neck vein : 
if it be an azure blue, it is new and good ; but if g^een or 
yellow, it is near tainting, if not tainted already. In the 
hinder quarter, smell under the kidney, and try the 
knuckle : if you meet with a faint scCtat, and the knuckle 
be limber, it is stale filled. For a lamb's head, mind 
tiie eyes : if sunk or wrinkled, it is stale ; if plarap and 
lively, it is new and sweet. Lamb comes in in April, and 
holds s;ood till the end of August. 
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How to choose Vealf Muttm and Be^. 

Veal. If the bloody y^ in the shoulder looks blue, or 
of a bright red, it is new killed; but if black, green, or 
yellow^t is flabby and stale, if wrapped in wet cloSis, smell 
whether it be musty or not. The loin first taints under 
the kidney ; and the flesh, if stale killed, will be soft and 
slimy. , 

The breast and neck taints first at the upper end, and 
you will perceive dusky, yellow, or green appearance ; 
and the sweetbread on the breast will l>e clammy, other- 
wise it is fresh and (^ood. The leg is known to be new by 
the stififness of the joint : if limber and the flesh seems 
clammy, and has green or vellow specks, it is stale. The 
head is known as 3ie lamb s. Hie flesh of a bull*calf is 
more red and firm than that of a cow-calf, and thefat 
mor^ hard curdled. 

Jlfuf/(m. If it be young, the flesh will pmch tender; 
if old, it will wrinkle, and remain so : if young, the tat 
will easily part from the lean ; if old, it will stick by 
strings and skins ; if ram mutton, the fat feels spungy, 
the flesh close grained and tough, not rising again when 
dented : if ewe mutton, the flesh is paler than wether 
mutton, a closer grain and easily parting. If there be a 
rot, the flesh will be pale, and the fat a faint white inclin- 
ing to yellow, and the flesh will be loose at the bone. If 
you squeeze it hard, some drops of waterwill stand up like 
sweat. As to the newness and staleuess, the same is 
to be observed as inlamb. 

Be^, If it be right ox-beef, it will have an open grain ; 
if young a tender and oily smoothness ; if rough and 
spungy, it is old, or inclined to be so, except the neck, 
brisket, and such parts as are very fibrous, which in 
young meat will be morerotagh than in other parts. A 
amation, pleasant colour betokens good spending meat : 
the suet, a curious white ; yellow is not good. 

Cow-beef is less bound and closer grained than o^, the 
fat whiter, but the lean somewhat paler; if ^oung, the 
dent made with the finger will rise anun ui a little time. 

BoU-beef is close grained, deep dusky red, tough m 
pinclung, the fat skinny, hard, and has a rammish rank 
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How to c hoose Pork, Brawn and Venison. 

smell ; and for newness, and staleness, this flesh bought 
fresh l^as but few signs, the more material is its clammi- 
ness, and the rest your smell will inform you. If it be 
bruised thes$ places will look more dusky or blacker than 
the rest. 

Pork. If young, the lean -will break in pinching be- 
tween the fingers ; and if you nip the skin with your 
nails, it will ma^e a dent ; also if the fat be soft and pulpy, 
like lard: if the lean be tough, and the fat flabby and 
spungy, feeling rough, it is old, especially if the rind be 
stubborn, and you cannot nip it with your Oails. 

If a boar, though young, or a hog gelded.at full growth, • 
the flesh will be hard, tough, red, and rammish of smell ; 
the fat skinny and hard ; the skin thick and rough, and 
pinched up, will immediately fall again. 

As for old or new killed, try the legs, hands, and springs, 
by putting the finger under the bone that comes out ; 
if it be tainted, you will there find it by smelling the 
finger ; besides the skin will be sweaty and clammy when 
stale, but cool and smooth when new. 

If you find little kernels in the fat of the pork, like 
nail-shot it is measly, and dangerous to be eaten. Pork 
comes in ui the middle of August, and holds good till 
Lady-day. 

How to ckuse Brawn, Venison, Westphalia, Hams, if e. 
Brawn is known to be hold or young by the extraordi- 
nary or moderate thickness of the rind ; the thick is 
old, the moderate young. If the raid and fat be tender, 
it is not boar brawn, but barrow or sow. 

Veiason, Try the haunches or shoulders under the 
bones that come out with your finger or knife, and as the 
scent is sweet or rank, it is new or stale ; and the like of 
the sides in the fleshy parts ; if tainted, they will look 
green in some places, or more than ordinary black^^ 
Look on the hoofs, and if the clefts are very wide 
dnd rough, it is old ; if close and smQoth it is young. 

The buck venison begins in May, and is in high season 
till Allhallow's-day : the doe from Michaelmas to the end 
of December, or sometimes to the end of Januaiy. 
A 2 
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PouUtv in Season, 



fVeitphalia Hams and English Bacon, Put a knife under 
the bone that sticks out' of the ham, and if it comes out 
in a manner clean, and has a curious flavour, it is ^weet ; 
if much smeered and dulled, it is tainted or rusty. ^ 

English gammons are tried the same way ; and for 
other parts, try the fat; if it be white, oily in feeUng, 
does not break or crumb it is good ; but if the contrary, 
and the lean has little streaks of yellow, it is nuty, or will 
soon be so. 

Butter Cheese and Eggs, When yon buy butter, tnut 
not to that which wilt be given you, but try in the middle^ 
and if your smell and taste be good, you cannot be de- 
ceived. 

Cheese is to be chosen by its moist and smooth coat ; if 
old cheese be rough coated, nuged, or dry at top, be- 
ware of little worms or mites : if it be over full of holes, 
moi^t or spongy, it is subject to maggots ; if soft or 
perished places appear on the outside, try how deep it 
goes, the greater part may be hid: 

Eggs, hold the great end to your tongue; if it feels 
warm it is new ; if cold bad; and so in proportion to the 
heat or Cold, is the goodness of the egg. Another way to 
know, is to put the egg in a pan of cold water, the 
fresher the egg, the sooner it will fall to the bottom; if 
rotten, it will swim at the top. This is a sure way not 
to be deceived. As to the keeping of them, pitch them . 
all with the small end downwards in fine wood ashes, 
turnmg them once a week end-ways, and they will keep 
tome months. 



POULTRY IN SEASON. 

January.— Hen turkeys, capons, pullets with eggs, fowls 
chickens, hares, all sorts of wild fowl, tame rabbits, and 
tame pigeons. 

February .—Turkeys, and pullets with eggs, capons, 
fowls, small chickens, hares, all sorts of wild-fowl, (which 
in this month begins to decline,) tame and wild pigeons, 
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How to choMe Poultry, 



tame rabbits, green geese, young ducklings, and turkey 
poults. 

March.— This month the same as the preceeding ; and 
iu (his month wild-fowl goes quite out. 

April.-^PuUets, spring fowls, chickens, pigeons, young 
wild rabbits, leverets, young geese, ducklings, and turkey 
poults. 

May and Junc-^Tlie same. 

July.— The same ; with young partridges, pheasants, 
and w^ild ducks, called flippers or monlters. 

August. — ^The same. 

September, October, November, and December.^«> 
In these months all sort, of fowl, both wild and tame 
are in season; and ui the three last is the fall season for 
all wild fowl. 

HOW TO POULTRY. 

To know if a Ccpon ia a true one, young or old, new or 
stale. If it be young, his spurs are short, and his legs 
smooth : if a true capon, a fat vein on the side of his 
breast, the comb pale, and a thick belly and rump : it 
new, he will have a hard close vent ; if tale, a loose 
open vent. 

A Cock and Hen Turkey, Turkey, PouUs, If the cock be 
young, his legs will be black ^and smooth, and his spurs 
short : if stale, his eyes will be sunk in his head, and the 
feet drv ; if new, the eyes lively, and feet limber. Ob- 
serve the like by the hens ; and moreover, if she be 
with egg she vnli have a soft open vent ; if not, a hard 
close vent. Turkey poults are known the same, their ago 
• cannot deceive you. 

Cock, Hen, ^c. If young, His spurs are short and dub- 
bed ; but taike particular notice they are not pared or 
scraped: if old, he will have an open vent; but if new, a 
close hard vent. And so of a hen for newness or state- 
ness ; if old, her legs and comb are rough ; if young 
smooth. 

A tame, wild and bran Goose, If the bill be yellow, and 
she has but a few hairs, she is young ; but if iull of hairs, 
and the bill and foot red, she is old ; if new, limber- 
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How to choose Poultry. 



footed ; if stale, dry-footed. And so of a wild and bran 
goose. 

fVUd and Tame Ducks. The duck, when fat, is hard 
and thick on the belly ; if not, thin and lean ; if new,, 
limber-footed ; if stale, dry-footed. A true wild dnck has 
a red foot, smaller then the tame one. 

Pheasant Cock and Hen. The cock, when voung, has 
dabbed spurs ; when old sharp small spurs : if new, a fat 
yent ; if stale, aa open flabby one. The )ien, if young, h^s 
smooth legs, and her flesh of a curious grain ; if with egg, 
' she will have a soft open vent ; if not, a close one. For 
newness or stalenei^s, as. the cock. 

Partridge Cock and Hen. The bill white, and the legs 
blue, shew age ; for if young, the bill is black, and the 
legs yellow ; if new, a fast vent ; if stale, a green and 
open one. If full crops, and they have fed on green 
wheat, they may tain^ there ; for this smell the month. 

Woodcock and Snipe. The woodcock, if .fat, is thick 
and hard, if new, limber-footed ;when stale, dry-footed; 
or if their noses are snotty, and their throats muddy 
and moorish, the^ are not good. A snipe if fat, has a 
fat vein on the side under the wing, and in the vent- 
feels thick. For the rest like the woocock. 

Doves and Pigeons. To know the turtle-dove, look foi 
a blue ring round his neck, and the rest mostly white. 
The stock-dove is bigger ; and the ring-dove is less than 
the stock-dove. The dove-house pigeons, when ol(L are 
red-legged ; if new and fat, they will feel fiill and fat in 
the vent, and are limber-footed; but if stale, a flabby 
and green vent. 

So the green or grey plover^ fieldfare, blackbird, thrush, 
larks, &c. 

Of Hare^ Leteret, or Rabbifs. Hare will be white and 
stiff, if, new and cleaki killed: if stale, the flesh black in 
most parts, and the body limber : if the cleft in her lips 
spread much, and her claws wide and ragged, she is old ; 
the contrary, yonng : if young, the ears will tear like 
brown paper ; if old, dry and tough. To know a true 
leveret, fefel^on the fore-leg, near the foot, and if there is 
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a fmall bone or knob, it is right ; if not it is a hare ; for 
the rest observe as in a hare. A rabbit, if stale, will be 
limber and slimy; if new, white and stiff : if old, her 
claws are long and rough, the wool mottled vriih grey 
hairs ; if young, claws suid wool smooth. 

FISH IN SEASON. 

Christmas Quarter, Lobsters, crabs, craw-fish, river 
craw-fish, guard-fish; mackerel, bream, barbel roach, 
shad or alloc, lamprey or lamper-eels, dace, bleak, pawns, 
and horse mackerel. 

The eels that are taken in running water are better 
than pond eels : of these the silver ones are most esteemed. 

Midsummer Quarter, Turbot, trout, seals, grigs, shaf- 
fiings and glout, tenes, salmon, dolphin, flying-fish, sheep* 
head, toUis, both land and sea, sturgeon, scale, chub, 
lobsters, and crabs. 

Sturgeon is commonly fbund in the northern seas; bat 
now and then we find them in our great rivers, the 
Thames, the Severn, and the T3rne. This fish is of a large, 
size, and vnll sometimes measure eighteen feet in length. 
They aremuch esteemed when fresh, cut in.pieces, roasted, 
baked, or pickled for cold treats. The' caveer«4s es- 
teemed a dainty, which is the spawn of tUs fish. The lat* 
ter end of this quarter come smelts. 

Mtchaeknaa Qtuirfer. Cod, haddock, coal-fish, white 
and pouting hake, lyng, tnske, mullet, red and grey, 
weaver, gurnet, rocket, herring, sprats,soals, flounders, 
plaise, dabs, smeare-dabs, eels, chars, scate, thomback, 
homlyn, kinson, oysters, scollops, salmon, sea-perch and 
carp, pike, tench, and seaptench. 

Scate-nudds are black, and thomback-nuuds white. 
Gray bass comes with the mullet. 

In this quarter are fine smelts, and holds till after 
Christmas. 

There aire two sorts of mullets, the sea-muUet^and the 
river-mullet both equally good. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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How to choose FmA. 

Christmas Quarter, Dore, brile, gudgeons, goUin,8melt8 , 
crouch, perch, anchovy, loach, scollops, wilks, periwin- 
kles, cockles, mussels, geare, bearbet,and hoUebet. 
HOW TO CHOOSE FISH. 

To chuse Salmm, Pike, Trefd, Carp, Tench, GraiUng, 
Barbel, Chub, Ruff, Eel, fVhUing, SmeU, IShad, ^c. AU these 
are known to be new or stale by the colour of their, gillg 
their easiness or hardness to open, the hanging or keeping 
up of the fins, the standing out or sinking of the eyes, 
and bv smellinp the gills. 

Turbot, He is chosen by his thickness and plumpness : 
and if his belly be of a cream colour, he must spend well ; 
but if thin, and his belly of a bluish white, he will eat/ 
very loose. 

Cod and Codlings, Choose by his thickness towards the 
head, and the whiteness of his nesh when it is cut: and so 
of a codling. 

Lyng. For dried lyng, chuse that which is thickest in 
the poll, and the flesh of the brightest yellow. 

Scate and Thomback. These are chosen oy their thickness, 
and the she scate is the sweetest, especisdly if large. 

Soals, These are chosen by their thickness and stiff- 
ness.^ When their bellies are of a cream colour, they 
spend the firmer. 

Sturgeon. If it cuts without crumbluig, and the veins 
and gristles give a true blue where they appear, and 
the flesh a perfect white, then conclude it to be good. 

Fresh Herrings, and Mackerel, If their gilU are of a 
lively shining redness, their eyes stand full, and the fish is 
sti|f, then they are new ; but if dusky and faded, or sink- 
?ng and wrinkled, and tails limber, tiiey are stale. 

Lobsters, Choose by their weight; the heaviest are 
best, if no water be in them; if new, the tail will pull 
tmart, like a spring ; if full the middle of the tail will be 
full of hard, or red-skinned meat. A cock lobster is 
known by the narrow back part o^the tail, and the two 
uppermost fins within his tall are stiff and hard ; but the 
hen is soft, and the back of her tail broader. 

Praums, Shrimps, and Crab-fish, The two first, if stale," 
will be limber, and cast a kind of slimy smell, their 
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Of RoaHing, BoJHng^ifc, 

coloar fading, and they slimy : the latter will be Umber 
in their claws and joints, their red coIouY blackish and 
dusk, and will have an ill smell under their throats ; 
otherwise all of them are good. 

PUdce and Flounders, If they are stiff, and their eyes 
be not sunk or look duU, they are new : the contrary 
when stale. The best sort of plaice look, blue on the 
belly. 

Piclded Salmon. If the flesh feels oilv, and the scales 
are stiff and shining, and it comes in flakes, and parts 
without crumbling, tiien it is new and good, and not 
otherwise. 

Pickled and Red Herrings, For the first, open the back 
to the bone, and if the flesh be white, flaky, and oily, and 
the bone white, or a bright red, they are good. If the 
latter carry a good gloss, part well from the bone, and 
smell well, then conclude them to be good. 



OF ROASTING, BOIUNG, &c. 

That professed cooks will find fault with my touching 
en a branch of cookenr which they never thought wortb 
their notice, is what I expect. However, this I know, it 
is tilie most necessair part of it ; and few servants know 
how to roast and boil to perfection. 

I shall begin with roast and boiled of all sorts, and the 
cook must order her fire according to what she is to dress, 
irany thing littleor thin, then a brisk little fire, that it 
may be done quick and nice ; if a very largo joint, be 
sure a good fire be laid to cake : let it be clear at the 
bottom; and when the meat is half done, move the 
dripping-pan and spit a little from the fire, and stir up a 
brisk fire : for according to the goodness of the fire^^our 
meat will be done soon or late. 

Berf, Be sure to paper the top, and baste it well 
while roasting, and throw a handful of salt on it. When 
yon see the smoke draw to the fire, it is near enough : 
take off the pa.per^ baste it w^U, and dmdge it with a 
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• Q/ Roasting f B<nHng,Sfc, 

little flour to make a fine froth. Never salt roast meat 
before you lay it to the fire, Q)r it draws out the gravy. 
If you would keep it a few days before you dress it, dry 
it with a cloth, and hang it where the air will come to it ; 
but be sure there is no damp place about it. When you 
take up your meat, garnish the dish with horse-radish. 

Mutton and Lamb, As to roasting of mutton, the loin, 
haunch, and saddle, must be done as the beef above ; 
but all other sorts of mutton and lamb must be roasted 
with a quick clear fire, and without paper; baste it when 
^ou lay it down ; and just before you take it up, drudge 
It with a little flour ; but be sure not to use too much, ror 
that takes away all the fine taste of the meat. Some 
choose to skin a loin of mutton, and roast it brown with- 
out paper; but that you may do just as you please ; but 
be sure always to take the skin off a breast of mutton. 

Veal, As to veal, be careful to roast it of a fine brown: 
if a large joint, a good fire ; if small, a little brisk fire. 
If a fillet or loin be sure to paper the fat, that you loose 
as little of that as possible : lay it some distance from 
the fire till it is soaked, theh lay it near the fire. When 
you lay it down, baste it well with good butter; and 
f when it is near enough, baste it again, and drudge it 
with a little flour. The breast you must roast with the 
caul on till it is enough, and skewer the sweet-bread on 
the back side of the breast. When it is nigh enough, take 
ofi^ the caul, baste it, and drudge it with a little flour. 

Pork* Pork must be well done, or it is apt to surfeit. 
When you roast a loin, take a sharp penknife and cut the 
skin across, to make the crackling eat the better. Cut 
the chicle, and all pork that has the rind on. Roast a leg 
of pork thus : take a knife and score it ; stufi^the knuckle 
part with sage and onion, chopped fine with pepper 
and^alt ; or cut a hole under the twist, and put the sage. 
Sec, there, and skewer it up with a skewer. Roast it 
crisp, because most people like the rind crisp, which they 
call crackling. Make apple-sauce, and send up in a boat ; 
then have a little drawn gravy to put in the dish. This 
they call a. mock goose. The spring, or hand of pork, if 
young, roasted like a pig, eats very well, otherwise it it 
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Of Roasting^ Boiling, Sfc. 

better boiled. The spare-rib should be basted with a bit 
of butter, a little dust of flour, and some sage shred small; 
but we never make any sauce to it but apple. The best 
way to dress pork griskins \& to roast them, baste them 
witii a little butter and sage, and pepper and salt. Few 
eat any thing with these but mustard. 

To Roast a Pig, Spit a pig, and lay itta the fire^ which 
must be a very good one at each end, or hang a flat iron 
in the middle of the grate. Before you lay the pig down, 
take a little sage shred small, a piece of butter as big as 
a walnut, and pepper and salt ; put them in the pig, and 
sew it up with coarse thread ; flour it well over, and 
keep flouring it till the eyes, drop out, or yon find tlie 
crackling hard. Be sure to save all the gravy that comes 
out of it, ;which you must do by setting basons or pans 
under the pig in the dripping-pan, as soon as you find the 
gravy begins to run. When the pig is enough, stir the 
' fire up brisk ; take a coarse cloth, with about, a quarter 
of a pound of butter in it, and rub the pi^ over till the 
crackling is crisp, then take it up. Lay it in a dish, and 
with a sharp knife cut off the head, then cut the pig in 
two, before/ you draw out the spit. Cut the ears ofi^the 
head, and lay them at each end ; cut the under jaw in two, 
and lay on each side : melt some good butter, take the 
gravy you saved, and put in it, boil it, and pour it in the 
dish with the brains bruised fine, and the sage mixed to- 
gether, and then send it to table. 

Another way to roast a Pig. Chop sage and onion very 
tine, a few crumbs of bread, a little butter, pepper, and 
salt, rolled up together ; put it in the belly, and sew it up : 
before you lay down the pig, rub it all over with sweet 
oil. When done, take a dry cloth, and wipe it, then put 
it in a dish, cut it up, and send it to table with the sauce 
as above. ' 

Different sorts of Sawefor u Pirf. You are to observe 
there are several ways of making sauce for a pig. Some 
do not love sage, only a crust of bread, but thcp you 
should have a little dried sage rubbed and mixed with 
the gravy and butter. Some love btead sauce' in a bason, 
made thus : take a pint of water, put in a good piece of 
B 
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Of Roaatingy Boiling, ^c. 

crumb of bread, a blade of mace, and a little whole pep- 
.per j boil it about five or six minutes, then pour the water 
oif, take out the spice, and beat up the bread with a good 
piece of butter. Some love a few currants boiled in it, 
a glass of wine, and a little sugar : but that you may do 
just as you like. Others take half a pint of b^f gravy, 
and the gravy which comes out of the pig, with a piece of 
butter rolled m flour, two spoonfuls oi catchup, and boil 
^ them all together, then take the brains of the pig .and 
bruise theta fine : put these with the sage in the pig, and 
pour in the dish: it is a very good sauce.' When you 
have not gravy enough come out of your pig with the 
butter for sauce, take half a pint of veal gravy, and add 
to it ; or stew petty-toes, and take as much of that liquor 
as will do fi)r sauce mixed with the other. 

To hake a Pig, If you cannot roast a pig, lay it in a 
dish, flour it all over well and rub it over with butter, but- 
ter the dish you lay it in, and put it in the oven. When 
it is enough, draw it out of the ovien's mouth and rub it 
over with a buttery cloth ; then put it in the oven again 
till it is dry ; take it out and lay it in a dish ; cut it up, 
take a little yeal gravy ; and take off the fat in the dish 
it vras baked in, and ti^ere will be some good gravy at the 
bottom ; put that to it with a little piece of butter rolled 
in flour ; boil it up, and put it in the dish with the brains 
and sage in the belly. Some love a pig brought whole to 
table then you are only to put what sauce you like in the 
dish. 

To inelt Butter, In melting butter you must be very 
careful : let the saucepan be well tinned : take a spoon- 
ful of water, a little dust of flour, and butter cut m pieces ; 
be sure to keep shaking the paii one way, for fear it 
should oil : when melted, let it boil and it will be smooth 
and fine. A silver p^ is best. 

To roast Geese, Turkeys^ Sfc, When you roast a goose, 
turkey, or fowl of any sort, singe them with a piece of 
white paper, and baste them with a piece of butter ; 
drudge them with a little flour; and when the smoke 
begins to draw to the fire, and they look plump, baste 
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Qf Roiutmg, BoUJHg, ifc. ' 

them agadn, and d^hidge them with a little flour, and take 
them up. 

Sauce for a Goose. For a goose make a little good 
gravy, and put it in a bason by itself, and some apple- 
sauce in another. 

Smicefor a Turkey, For a turkev, good gravy in the 
di^, and bread or omon-sauce in a bason. 

"Semcefor Fowls. To fowls you should put good gravy in 
the dish, and either bread or egg>-sauce in a bason. 

Sawe for. Ducks, For ducks a little gravy in the dish, 
an onion in a cup, if liked . 

Siiaice for Pheasants and Partridges. Pheasants and 
partridges should have gravy in the dish, and bread-sauce 
in a cup, and pov<erroy-sauce. 

Sauce for Larks, Roast larks, and all the time they are 
roasting, baste them very gently with butter, and sprinkle 
crambs of bread on them till they are almost done ; then 
let them brown before yon take them up. 

The best way of making crumbs of bread is to rub them 
through a fine cullender, and put a little butter in a stew- 
pan : melt it, put in your crumbs of bread, and keep them 
stirring till liiey are of a light brown ; put them in a sieve 
to drain a few foinutes, lay your larks in a dish, and the 
crumbs all round, almost as high as the larks, with plain 
butter in a cup, and some gravy in another. 

To roast Woodcocks imd Snipes. Put them on a little spit ; 
take a round of a threepenny loaf, and .toast it brown) 
then lay it in a dish under the birds : baste them with a 
little butter, and let the trale drop on the toast. When 
they are roasted^ put the toast in tiie dish, lay the wood- 
cocks on it, and have a quarter of a pint of gravy ; pour 
it in a dish, and set it over a lamp or chafing-dish for three 
minutes, and send them to table. You are to observe,we 
never take any thing out of a woodcock or snipe. 

To roast a Pigeon. Take some parsley shred fine, a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut, a little pepper and salt ; 
tie the neck end tight j tie a string round the legs and 
rump, and fasten the other end to the top of the chimney- 
piece. Baste with butter, and when they are enough, 
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To hrnU a Ptgemn^ roaat a Hare, i 

lay them in a dish, and they will swim with gravy. Yoa 
may put them on a little »pit, and tie both ends close. 

To broU a Pigeon. When you broil them, do them in 
the same manner, and take care your fire is clear, and set 
your gridiron high, that they may not burn, and have a little 
parsley and butter in a cup. Yon may split and broil 
them with a little pepper and salt ; and you may roast 
them only with parsley and butter in a dish. 

DbrecHioiufor Geese and Ducks, As to geese and ducks, 
you should have sage and onion shred fine, with pepper 
and salt put into the belly. 

Put only pepper and salt in wild ducks, easterlings, 
wigeon, teal, aha all other sorts of wild fowl, with gravy 
in the dish. 

To Rjoast a Hare. Take a hare when it is cased, truss 
it in this manner : bring the two hind legs up to tis 
sides, pull the fore-legs back, put your skewer first 
into the hind-leg, then in the fore-leg, and thrust it 
through the body ; pat the fore-leg on, and then the hind- 
leg, and a skewer through the top of the shoulders and 
back part of the head, which will hold the head up. Makei 
a pudding thus : take a quarter of a pound of beef-suet, 
as much crumb of bread, a handful of parsley, choppea 
fine, sweet herbs of all sorts, such as basil, marjoram^ 
winter-savory, and a little thyme, chopped very fihe, a 
little nutmeg grated, lemon peel cut fine, pepper and 
salt ; chop the liver fine, and put it in with two eggs, 
mix it and put it in the belly ; sew or ^kewer it up ; 
spit it, and lay it to the fire, which must be a good one. 

Different sorts of Sauce for a Hare. Take a pint of 
cream, and half a pound of fresh butter ; put tJiem in a 
saucepan, and keep stirring it with a spoon tiU the but- 
ter is melted, and the sauce is thick ; then take op the 
hare, and pour the saugs in a dish. Another way to make 
sauce f6r a hare, is to make good gravy, thickened wiUi 
a little butter rolled in flour, and pour it in th« dish. 
You may leave the butter out if you do not like it, and 
have currant jelly 'warmed in a cup, 4>r red vnne and 
sugar boiled to a syrup, done thus— take hidf a pint of 
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To broU Steaks, baU a Ha m, ifc. ^ 

■ '■ ■ ' ' ' ' » ' — 

red wine, a quarterof a pound of %agar, and set over a , 
slow fire to simmer for a quarter of an honr. Yon may do 
half the quantity, and put it in a sauce-boat or bason. 

To BroU Steakes, First have a very clear brisk fire ; 
let your gridiron be very clean ; put it on the fire ; take 
a chafing-dish, with a few hot coals out of the fire. Put 
the dish on it which is to lay your steaks on ; then take 
fine rump-steaks half an inch thick, pnt a little pepper 
and salt >on them, lay them on the gridiron, and (if yon 
like it) take a shalot or two, or a good onion, and cut 
it fine $ put it in a dish. Do not turn your steak till the 
one side is done ; then when you turn the other side 
there will soon be a fine gravy lie on the top of the steak, 
which you must be careful not to lose. When the steaks 
are enough, take them carefully off into your dish, that 
none of the ^gravy be lost : have ready a hot dish and 
cover, and carry them hot to table. 

Directions concerning the Sauce for Steaks, If you have' 
pickles or horse-radish with steaks, never garnish your 
dish, because the garnish will be dry and the steaks cold ; 
lay those things on little plates, and carry to table. The 
great nicety is to have them hot and full of gravy. 

General Directions concenung BroUing^ As to nmtton 
and pork steaks you must keep them turning quick on the 
gridiron, and have your dish ready over a chafing-dish of 
hot coals, and carry t1iem to table covered hot. When 
^ou broil fowls or pigeons, always take care your fire 
IB clear ; and never baste any thmg on the gridiron, for 
it only, makes it smoked and burnt. 

General Directions concerning Boiling, As to [all sorts . 
of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour to every 
pound : be sure the pot is very clean, and skim it well, 
for every thing will have a scum rise ; and if it boils 
down it makes Sie meat black All sorts of fresh meat 
you are to put in when the water boils, but salt meat 
when the water is cold. 

To Boil a Ham, When you boil a ham put it in the 
copper whilst the water is cold ; when it boils, be careful 
it imhIs slowly.' A ham of twenty poimds tal^es four hours 
B2 
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To boU Tongues, Fowls, Lamb, 7\trkeys, jjrc 

and a half, larger and smaller in proportion. Keep the 
copper well skimmed. A green ham wants no soaking ; 
but an old ham must be soaked sixteen hoars, in a large 
tub of soft water. 

To Boil a Tongue, A tongue, if soft, put in a pot over 
night, and do not let it boil till about three hours before 
dinner, then boil all that three hours : if fresh out of the 
pickle, two hours and a half, and put' it in when the 
water boils, \ 

To Boil Fowls and House Ijamb, Fowls and hpnse lamb 
boil in a pot by themselves, in a good deal of water ; and 
if any sciun arises, take it off. \ lliey will be sweeter and 
whiter than if boiled in a cloth. A little chicken will be 
dene in fifteen minutes, a large one in twenty minutes, 
a good fowl in half an hour, a littie turkey or goose m an 
hour, and a large turkey in an hour and a half. 

Sauce for a Boiled Turkey, Hie best sauce for a 
boiled turkey is good oyster and celery sauce. Make 
.oyster sauce thus ; a pint of oysters, set them off, stirain 
the liquor from them, put them in cold water, and wash 
and beard them : put them in your liquor, in a stewpan, 
with a blade ,of mace, and butter rolled in flour, and a 
quarter of a lemon; ooil them up, then put in half a 
pint of cream, and boil it all gently; take the lemon 
and mace out, squeeze the juice of the lemon into the 
sauce, then serve it in ^e boats. Make celery sauce 
thus : take the white part of the celeiy, cut it about one 
inch long : boil it in some water till it is tender ; then 
take half a pint of veal broth, a blade of mace, and 
thicken it wiu a little flour and butter; put in half a pint 
of cream, boil tiiem up gently together, put in your 
celery, and boil it. up; then pour it into your boats. 

Sauee for a boiled Goose, Sauce for a boiled goose 
must be either onions or cabbage, first boiled, and then 
stewed m butter for five minutes. 

Sauee for boiled Ducks aud Rabbits. To boiled ducks 
or rabbits, yon must pour boiled onions over them, done 
thus: take the onions, peel and boil them in a great 
deal of water, shift your water, then let them boil about 
two hours; take them up, arfd throw them in a cnllen- 
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To roast Venison, and Mutton Venism fashion^ S^c, 

der to drain ; then with a knife chop them on a board ; 
put them in a saacepan, shake a little flour over them, 
put in a little milk or cream, with a piece of batter ; 
set them over the fire, and when the butter is melted 
they are enough. But if yon want sauce in half an 
hour, take onions, peel and cut them in thin slices ; put 
them in milk and water, and when the water boils they 
will be done in twenty minutes ; then throw them in a 
cullender' to drain, chop them and put them in a sauce- 
pan ; shake in a little flour, with a little cream, and a bit 
of butter; stir all together over the fire till the butter 
is melted, and they will be very fine. This sauce is very 
good with roast mutton, audit is the best way of boiling 
onions. 

To roatt Veniton, Take a haunch of venison and spit it ; 
well batter four sheets of paper, put two on the haunch ; 
then make a paste vdth flour, butter, and water ; roll it 
out half as big as the haunch, and put it over the fat part ; 
then put the other two sheets of paper on, and tie them 
with packthread ; lay it to a brisk fire, and baste it well 
all the time of roasting. If a large haunch of twenty-four 
pounds, it will take three hours and a half, except it is 
a very large fire; then three hours will do: smaller in 
proportion. 

To dress a Haunch of Mutton, Hang it up a fortnight, 
and dress it as directed for a haunch of venison. 

Different sorts of Sauce for Venison, Take either of these 
sauces for Venison :, current jelly warmed ; or half a pint 
of red wine, with a quarter of a pound of sugar, simmered 
over a clear fire for five or six minutes ; or half a pint 
of vinegar, and a quarter of a pound of sugar, simmered 
to syrup. 

To roast Mutton Venison fashion. Take a hind quarter of 
fat mutton, and cut the leg like a haunch ; lay it in a pan 
with the backside of it down ; pour a bottle of red wine 
over it, and let it lie twenty-four hours : spit it, and baste 
it with the same liquor and butter all the time it is 
roasting at a quick fire, and an hour and a half will do it* 
Have good gravy in a cup, and sweet sauce in another. 
A good fat neck of mutton eats finely done thus. 
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To roast a Pigy Hare, Turkey, Goose and WUA Duck. 

A Pig, If jttst killed,- an hour ; if killed the day be- 
fore an hoar arid a quarter : if a very large one, an hour 
and a half. But the best way to ju<^e, is when the eyes 
drop out, and the skin is grown very hard ; then rub it 
with a coarse cloth, with a good piece of butter rolled 
in it, till the crackling is crisp, and of a fine light brown. 

A Harci You must have a quick fire. If it be a small 
hare, put three pints of milk and half a pound of fresh 
butter in the dripping-pan, which must be very clean : if 
a large one, two quarts of milk, and half a pound of fresh 
butter. You must baste it well with this all the time it 
is roasting ; and when the hare has soaked up all the but- 
ter and milk it will be enough. 

A Turkey and 'Goose, A middling turkey will take an 
hour; a very large one, an hour and a quai'ter ; a small 
one, three quarters of an hour. You must paper the 
breast till it is near done enough; take the paper off 
and froth it up. Your fire must be good. 

Fowls and Ducks. A large fowl, three quarters of an 
hour ; a middling one, half an hour ; very small chickens, 
twenty minutes. Your fire must be quick and clear when 
you lay them down. 

fVUd Ducksy fetU^ Pigionsy ^c. Twenty minutes. If 
you love them well d)»ne, twenty-five minutes. Pigeons 
Twenty minutes. 

Directions concerning Poultry. If your fire is not very 
quick and clear when you lay your poultry down to 
roast, it will not eat near so sweet, or look so beautiful 
to the eye. 

To keep Meat hot. The best way (o keep meat hot, if 
done before company is rea^y, is to set tibe dish over a pan 
of boiling water ; cover the dish with a deep cover so as 
not to touch the meat, and throw a cloth over all. Thus 
you may keep meat hot a long time, and it is better than 
over roastuig and spoilmg it. The steam of the water 
keeps it hot, and does not draw the gravy out ; whereas 
if you set a dish of meat any time over a chafing-dish of 
coails, it will dry up all the gravy, and spoil the meat. 
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To dress Greens^ Roots, ^c. 



TO DRE3S GREENS, ROOTS, &c. 

Always be carefiil that yoar greens be nicely picked 
and washed. You shoald lay them in a clean pan for fear 
of sand or dcist, which is apt to hang round wooden 
▼esseb. Boil all greens in a copper saucepan by them- 
selves, with a great deal of water. Boil no meat with 
them, for that discolours them. Use no iron pans, &c, for 
they are not proper; only copper, brass, or silver. 

Spinach, Pick it clean, and wash it in five or six wa- 
ters ; put it in a saucepan that will just hold it, thVow 
over a little salt and cover the pan close. Do not put any 
water in^ but shake the pan often. Put your saucepan on 
a clear fire. As soon as yon find the greens are shrunk 
*and fallen to the bottom, and that the liquor which comes 
out boils up, they are enough. Throw them in a clean 
sieve to drain, and give them a little squeeze. Lay them 
in a plate, and neveV put any butter on it, but put it in 
a cup. 

Cabbages^ fyc. Cabbage, and all sorts of young sprouts, 
must be boiled in a great deal of water. When the stalks 
are tender, or fall to the bottom, they are enough : then 
take them off, before they lose their colour. Always 
throw salt in your water before you put greens in. Youn|^ 
sprouts vou send to table just as they are ; but cabbage 
is best chopped, and put in a saucepan with a good piece 
of butter, stirring it for five or six minutes, till the butter 
is all melted, and tlien send it to table. 

Carrots, Let them, be scraped clean ; and when they 
are enough nib them in a cle^ cloth, then slice them into 
a plate, and pour some melted butter over them. If they 
are young spring carrots, half an hqjir will boil them ; if 
large, an hour; but old Sandwioh cariots will take two 
hours. 

Turnips, They eat best boiled in the pot ; when enou^, 
take theifi out, and put them In a pan, mash them with 
butter and a little salt, and send them to table. But you 
may do them thus : pare turnips, and cut them into dice; 
•» big as the top ofxme's finger ; put them into a clean 
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To dress Greens^ Roots, 3fc. 

saucepan, and cover them with water. When enough, 
throw them in a sieve to drain, and put them in a sauce* 
pan with a good piece of butter ; stir them over the fire 
five or six minutes, and send them to table. 

Parsnips, They sliould be boiled in a great deal of 
water ; and when thev are soft, (which yon will know by 
running a fork into them,) take them up, and carefully 
scrape the dirt off them, and then with a knife scrape 
them fine, throwing away all the sticky parts, and send 
them up in a dish with melted butter. 

Brocoli, Strip all the little branches ofi^ till you come 
to the top one ; then with a knife peel off the hard outside 
skin, which is on the stalks and little branches, and throw 
them in water. Have a stewpan of water with salt in it ; 
when it bofls, put in the brocoli ; and when the stalks are 
tender it is enough : then send it to table, with a piece of 
toasted bread, soaked in the water it is boiled in, under it, 
the same way as asparagus, with butter m a cup. The 
French eat oil and vinegar with it. 

Potatoes, You must boil them in as little water as you 
can, without burning the saucepan. Cover close, and 
when the skin begins to crack they arc enough. Drain all 
tlie water out, and let thera stand covered for a minute 
or two : then peel them, lay them in a plate, and pour 
melted butter over them. The best way to do them is, 
when they are peeled, to lay them on a gridiron till they 
are of a fine brown, and send them to table. Another 
way is to put them in a saucepan with some good beef 
dripping, cover them close, and shake the saucepan 
often, for fear of burning to the bottom. When they are 
of a fine brown, and crisp, take them up in a plate, then 
put them into another for fear of .the fat, and put butter 
in a boat. • 

Cauliflowers, Cut the cauliflower stalks off, leave a 
little green on, and boil them ui. spring water and salt: 
about fifteen minutes will do them. Take them out and 
drain them ; send them whole in a dhjh, with some melted 
butter in a cup. 

French Beans, First string them, then cut them in 
two, and again across ; but if you would do them nice. 
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To dress Greens, Roots, S^c, 

cnt ^e bean in four, and then across, which is eight 
pieces. Lay them in water and salt; and when yonr pan 
Doits, pat in s<Mne salt and the beans. When they are 
tender, they are enough. Take care they do not lose their 
^e green. Lay them in a plate, and have butter in a cup. 

Artichokes, Wring off the stalks, and pat them in the 
water cold, with the tops downward, that all the dust and 
sand may boil out. Wlien the water boils, an hour and a 
half will do them. 

Aspearagus, Scrape all the stalks very carefi^y till 
they look white, then cut the stalks even alike, Uirow 
them in water, and have ready a stew-pan boiling. Put 
in some' salt, and tie the asparagus in little bundles. Let 
the water keep boiling, and when they are a little tender 
take them up. If you boil them too much, you lose 
both colour and taste. Cut the round of a small loaf, 
about half an inch thick, toast it brown on both sides, dip^ 
it in the asparagus liquor, and lay it in your dish : pour a ' 
little butter over the toast, then lay the asparagus on it 
all round the dish, with the white tops outward. Do not 
pour butter over the asparagus, for that makes it greasy 
to the fingers, but have butter in a bason, and send it to 
table. 

Dtreetians eoneerrmg Garden Things, Most people spoil 
garden things by overboiling them. All things that are 
green should have a little crispness ; for if they are over- 
boiled, they neither have any sweetness or beauty. 

Beans and Bacon, When you dress beans and bacon, 
boil /them separate, for the bacon will spoil the colour 
of the beans. Alwa^rs throw some salt in the water, and 
some parsley nicely picked. When the beans are enough, 
which you will know by their being tender, throw them 
into 4 cullender to drain. Take up' the bacon, and skin 
fiy throw some raspings of bread over the top ; and if yon 
have an iron, make it red hot, and hold it ovef^o brown 
the top of the bacon ; if you have not one, set it' before 
the fire to brown. Lay the beans in the dish, and the 
bacon in the middle on the top, and send them to table 
with par&ley and batter in a buon. 
C 
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' To make Gravy for Turkey ^ FowlSy Sfc, 

To make Gravy for a Turkey, or any Sort ofFowU, Take 
a pound of the lean part of beef, hack it with a knife, 
flour it well; have ready a stewpan with a piece of fresh 
butter. When the butter is melted, put in the beef, fry- 
it brown, and pour> in a little boiling water, shake it 
round, and fill up with a tea-kettle of boiling water. Stir 
it all together, and put in two or three blades of mace, 
four or five cloves, some whole pepper, an onion, a huddle 
of sweet herbs, a crust of bread, baked brown, and a little 
piece of carrot. Cover close, and let it stew till it is as 
good as you would have it. This will make a pint of rich 
gravy 

To make Veal, Mutton^ or Beef Gravy, Take a rasher 
or two of bacon or ham, lay it at the bottom of a stew- 
pan ; ppt your meat cut in thin slices over it ; then cut 
onions, turnips, carrots, and celery, a little thyme, and 
put over the meat, with a little allspice ; put a little wa- 
ter at. the bottom, set it on the fire, whibh. must be a 
gentle one, and draw it tiU it is brown at the bottom, 
which you may know by the pan's hissing; then pour boil- 
ing water over it, and stew it gently for an hour and a 
half; if a small quantity, less time wiU do it. Season it 
with sa!t. 

To bum butter for thickening of Sauce, Set butter on 
the fire, and let it boil till it \» brown; then shake in 
some flour, and stir it all the time it is on the fire till it 
is thick. Put it ]}y, and keep it for use. A little piece 
is what the cooks use to thicken and brown sauce; 
but there are few stomachs it agrees with, therefore sel- 
dom make use of it. 

To make Gravy, If you Uve in the country, where 
you cannot always have gravy meat, when meat comes 
from the Butcher^ take a piece of beef, veal, and mut- 
ton ; cut them in as small pieces as you can, and take 
a large deep saucepan with a cover, lay the beef at 
bottom, then the mutton, then a very little piece of 
bacon, a slice or two of carrot, some mace, cloves, whole 
epper, black and white, a large onion cut in slices, a 
undle of sweet herbs, aud then lay in the vedl. pover 
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^ To dress kg of Betf, Ox's Head, S^c, 

it close over a slow fire for six. or seven minutes, shaking 
it now and then; then shake some floar in, and have 
ready some boiling water ; pour it in till you cover the 
meat, and sometfing more. Ck)ver it^ close, and let it 
stew till it is rich and good : Then season it to your taste 
with salt, vand strsun it off. "niis will suit most things. 

To bake a leg of Beef, Do ft in the same manner as 
before directed in making gravy for soups, &c. And 
when it is bsJced, strain it through a coarse' sieve. Pick 
out all the sinews and fat, put them in a saucepan with 
a few spoonfuls of the gravy, a little red wine, a little 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and some mustard : shake 
your saucepan often; and when the sauce is hot and 
thick, dish it up, and send it to table. It is a pretty 
dish. 

To bake an Oa^s Head, Do it in the same manner as 
the leg of beef is directed to be done in making the 
gravy . for soups, &c. and it does full as well for the 
same uses. If it should be too strong for any thing you 
want it for, put hot water to it. Cold water will spoil it» 

Pickled Pork, Be sure you put it in when the water 
boUs. If a middling piece, an hour will boil it ; if a very 
large piece, an hour and a half, or two hours. If- you 
boil it too long, it will go tojelly. '. ' 

To dress Fish, Observe always in the frying of any 
sort of fish, first, that you dry it well in a clean cloth, 
then do youi* fish in this manner : beat up the yolks of two 
or three eggs, ^ccordine to the quantity of fish : take a 
small pastry bfush, ana put the egg on, shake crumbs ^ 
of bread and flour mixt over the fish, and fry it. Let 
the stew pan you fry fish in be very nice and clean, and 
put in as much- beef dripping, or hog*s lard, as will al- 
most cover the fish ; and be sure it boils before you put 
it in. Let it fry quick, and let it be of a fine light brown, 
but not too dark a colour. Have your fish-slice ready, 
and if there is occasion turn it : wheii it is enough, take 
it up, and lay a coarse cloth on a dish, on which lay 
your fish, to drain all the grease from it. If you fry 
.parsley, do it quick, and t£^e great care to whip it out 
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To make Labster, Shrimp^ and Anehovy Sauce^ ^ c, 

of the pan as soon as it is crisp, or it will lose its fine 
colour. Take great c»re that your dripping be very nice 
and clean. 

Some love fish in batter ; then you must beat an egg 
fine, and dip your fish in just as yon are going to put 
it in the pan ; or as good a batter as any, is a little ale 
and flour beat up, just as you, are ready for it, and dip 
the fish, to fry it. 

Lobster Sauce, Take a fine hen lobster, take out all the 
spawn and bruise it in a mortar very fine, with a little 
butter : take all the meat out of the claws and tail, and 
cut it in small square pieces ; put the spawn and meat 
in a stewpan wiui a spoonful of anchov^-Uquor and a 
spoonful of catchup, a blade of mace, a piece of a stick 
of horse-radish, half a lemon, a gill of gravy, a little 
butter rolled in flour, just enough to thicken it ; put in 
half a pound of butter nicely melted, Boil it gently up 
for six or seven minutes; take out the horse-radish, 
mace, and lemon, and squeeze the juice of the lemon in 
the sauce ; j^st simmer it up, and then put it in y^ur 
boats. 

Shrimp Sance. Take half a puit of shrimps, wash them 
very clean, put them in a stewpan with a spoonful of fish- 
lear, or anchovy-liquor, ai pound of butter melted thick, 
boil it up for five minutes, and squeeze in half a lemon ; 
toss it up, and put it in your cups or boats. 

Anehovy Sauce, Take a pint of gra,vy, put in an an- 
chovy, take a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in a 
little flour, and stir all together till it boils. You may 
add a little juice of a lemon, catchup, red wine, and 
walnut liquor^ just as yon please. 

Plain butter melted thiclc, with a spoonful of walnut 
pickle, or catchup, is a good sauce, or anchovy. In 
short, you may put as many things as yon fancy in saucei. 

To dress a brace <^ Carp, Take a piece of butter, and 
put in a ste\fi>an, melt it, and put in a large spoonful 
of flour, keep it stirring till it is smooth; then put m a 
pint of gravy, and a pint of red port or claret, a little 
horse-radish scraped, eight cloves, four blades of mace^ 
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7b dress Carp, Tench, and Cod's H ead, 

and a dozen corns of allspice, tie them in a linen rag^ a 
bundle of sweet herbs, half a lemon, three anchovies, a 
little onion chopped fine ; season with pepper, salt, and 
kian, to your liking; stew it for half an hoar, then strain 
it through a sieve into the pan you intend to put the fis)! 
in. Let the carp be well cleaned and scaled, put t)iem in 
with the sauce, and stew them gently for half an hour ; 
then turn them, and stew them fifteen minutes longer; 
put in with your fish some truffles and morels scalded,' 
pickled mushrooms, an artichoke-bottom, and about a 
dozen large oysters, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, 
stew it five minutes ; then put the carp in a dislj, and 
pour all. the sauce over. Garnish with fried sippets, ' and 
the roe of the fish, done thus : beat the roe up well with 
the yolks of two eggs, a little flour, a little lemon-peel 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, and a little anchovy-liquor ; 
have ready a pan of beef drippmg boiling, drop the roe 
in, to be about as big as a crown-piece, try it of a light 
brown, and, put it round the dish, with oysters fried in 
batter, and scraped horse-radish. 
* N. B. Stick your fried sippets in the fisb. 

Yon may fry the carp first, if vou please, but the 
above is the most modem way. If you are in a great 
hurry, while the sauce is making, you may boil the fish 
in spring water, half a pmt of vinegar, a little horse- 
radish, and bay leaf; ^..i: the fish in a dish, and pour the 
sauce over. 

To fry Carp, . First scale and gut them, wash them 
clean, lay them in a cloth to dry, flour and fry Uiern of 
a light brown. Fry toast^ cut three-comer-ways, and 
the roes ; wh«n the fish is done, lay them on a coarse 
cloth to dram. Let the sauce be butter and anchovies^ 
. with the juice of lemon. Lay the carp in the dish, the 
roes on each side,, and garnish with fried toast and lemon. 

J'ench, Tench may be dressed the same vwiy as carp. 

To boil a Cod*s Head, Set a fish-kettle on the fire, with 
water enough to boil it, a good handful of salt, a pint of 
' yinegar, a bundle <»f sweet herbs, and a piece of horse- 
radish : let it boil a quarter of an hour, then put in the 
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To dress Cod, 

heady aifd when you are sure it is enough, lift up the fish- 
plate with the fish on it, $et it across the kettle tQ drain, 
lay it in a dish, with the liver on one side. Garnish with 
lemon and horse-radish scraped ; melt butter, with a little 
of the fish-liquor, an anchovy, oysters, or shrimps, or 
what you fancy. 

To stisw Cod, Cut cod in slices an inch thick, lay them 
ill the bottom of a large stewpan ; season with nutmeg, 
beaten pepper, and salt, a bundle of sweet herbs, an 
onion, half a pint of white wine, and a quarter of a pint 
of water ; cover close, and let it simmer softly for five or 
six minutes, then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, put 
in a few oysters and the liquor strained, a piece of butter 
as big as an egg, rolled in flour, and a blade or two of 
mace ; cover close, and let it stew softly, shaking the pan 
often. When it is enough, take out the sweet herbs and 
onion, dish it up ; pour Sie sauce over, and garnish with 
lemon. 

. To bake CwVs Head, Butter the pan you intend to bake 
it in, make the head very clean, lay it in the pan, put 
in a bundle of sweet herbs, an onion stuck with cloves, 
three or four blades of mace, half a large spoonful of 
black and white pepper, a nutmeg bruised, a quart of 
waster, a little piece of lemon-peel, and a little piece of 
horse-radish. Flour the head, grate a little nutmeg over 
't, stick pieces of butter all over it, and throw raspings 
all over that. Send it to the oven; when it is enough, 
take it out of that dish, and lay it carefully in the dish 
you intend to serve it up in. Set the dish over boiling 
water, and cover it up to keep it hot. In the mean time , 
be quick, pour all the liquor out of the dish it was baked 
in into a saucepan, set it on the fire to boil three or four 
minutes, then strain it, and put to it a gill of red wine, 
two spoonfuls of catchup, a pint of shrimps, half a pint 
of oysters or mussels, liquor and all, but first strain it, a 
spoonful of mushroom pickle, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rolled in flour, stir it together till it is thick and 
boils; pour it in the dish, have ready toast cut tbree- 
comer-ways, and fried crisp. Stick pieces abont the 
>)ead and mouth, and lay the rest round the head. Gar- 
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To broil Crimp Cod, SaJmony Mackerel^ ^c, 

nish with lemon notched, horse-radishy and parsley- 
crisped in a plate before the fire. Lay one slice of le- 
mon on the head, and serve it up hot. 

To broil Crimp Cod, Salmon, fVhUing, or Haddock, Floor 
it, and have a quick clear fire, set the gridiron hi^h, broil 
it of a fine brown, lay it in a dish, and for sauce have 
good melted, butter. Take a lobster, bruise the spawn 
in the butter, cut the meat small, put all together in the 
melted butter, make it hot, and pour it into your dish, or 
into basons. Garnish vriih hosse-radish and lemon. 

Oyster Sauce is made thus. Take half a pint of oysters, 
and dimmer them till they are plump, strain the liquor 
from them through a sieve, wash the oysters clean, and 
beard them ; put them in a stewpan, and pour the liquor 
over, but mind you do nqt pour the sediment with the li- 
quor ; add a blade of mace, a quarter of a lemon, a spoon- 
nil of anchovy-liquor, and a little bit of horse-radish^ a 
little butter rolled in fiour, half a pound of butter melted, 
boil it up gently for ten minutes ; take out the horse- ' 
radish, the mace, and lemon, squeeze the juice of the 
lemon in the sauce, toss4t up a little, then put it into 
your boats or basons. 

To dress IMtle Fish. As to all sorts of little fish, such 
as smelts, roach, &c. they should be fried dry, and of 
a fine brown, and nothing but plain butter. Garnish 
with lemon. 

And to boil salmon the same, only garnish with lemon 
and horse-radish. 

And with all boiled fish, you should put a good deal of 
salt and horse-radish in the water, except mackerel, 
with which put -salt and mint, parsley and fennel, which 
chop to put in the butter ; some love scalded goose- 
berries with them.. Be sure to boil your fish well; but 
take great care they do not break. 

To broil Mackerel, Clean them, split them down the 
back, season with pepper and salt, mmt, parsley, and 
fennel, chopped fine, and flour them : broil of a light 
brown, put them on a dish and strainer. Garnish with 
parsley; sauce, fennel and butter in a boat. 
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J To dress Turbot, SaJmoit, Sfackerd, 9fe. 

To boil a Turboi. Lay it in a good deal of gait and 
water an hour or two, and if it is not qnite sweet, shift 
the water five or six times ; first put a good deal of salt in 
the mouth and belly. 

In the mean time set en a fish-kettle with spring water 
and salt, a little vinegar, and a piece of horse-radish. 
When the water bolls, lay the turbot on a fish-plate, put ^ 
it in the kettle, let it be well boiled, but toke great 
care it is not too much done ; when enough, take off the 
fish-kettle, set it before Ihe firt, then carefully lift up the 
fish-plate, and set it across the kettle to drain ; in the 
mean time melt a good deal of fresh butter, and bruise 
in either the spawn of one or two lobsters, and the meat 
out small, with a spoonful of anchovy-liquor ; then give it 
a boil, and pour it in basons. This is the best sauce ; 
but youjouay make what you please. Lay the fish in the 
dish. Garnish with scraped horse-radish and lemon. 

To broU SaUnm. Cut nresh salmon in thick pieces, flour 
and broil them*, lay them in a dish, and have plain melted 
butter in a cup. 

To broU Mackerel whole. Cut off the heads, gut and 
wash them clean, pull out the roe at the neck end, boil 
it, then bruise it with a spoon, beat up the yolk of an 
egg, with a little nutmeg, a little lemon-peel cut fine, a 
little thyme, some parsley boiled and chopped fine, a 
little pepper and salt, a few crumbs of bread : mix all 
together, and fill the mackerel ; flour it well, and broil it 
nicely. Let th^ sauce be plain butter, with a little catchup 
or walnut pickle. 

To broil Herrings. Scale and gut them, cut off' their 
heads, wash them clean, dry them in a doth, flour and 
broil them; take the heads and mash them, boil them m 
small-beer or ale, with a little whole pepper and an onion. 
Let it boil a quarter of an hour, strain it ; thicken it 
with butter and flour, and a good deal of mustard. Lay 
the fish in a dish, and pour the sauce into a bason; or 
plain melted butter and mustard. 

To fry Herrings. Clean them as above, fry them in 
butter ; have ready a good many onions peeled and cat 
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To dress IHke, EeU, and Haddock. 

thin; fry of a light brown with the herrings: lay the 
herrings in a dish, and the onions round, butter and 
mustard in a cup. Do them with a quick fire. 

To sttw Eels vMh Broth. Clean eels, put them in a 
saucepan with a blade or two of mace and a crust of 
bread. Put just water enough to coyer them close, and 
let them stew softly ; when they .are enough, dish them 
up with the broth, and hare plain melted butter and 
parsley in a cup to eat with them. The broth will be 
▼ery good, and it is fit for weakly and consumptive con- 
stitutions. 

To dress a Pike. Gut it, and make it very clean, then 
turn it round with the tail in the mouth, lay it in a little 
dish, cut toasts three-comer-Ways, fill the middle with 
ti^em, flour it, and stick pieces of butter all over ; ,then 
throw a little more flour, and send it to the oven : or it 
will do better in a tin oven before the fire, as yqu can 
baste it as you will. When it is done lay it in a dish, 
and have ready melted buttei', with an anchovy dis- 
solved in it, and, a few oysters or shrimps; and if^ there 
is any liquor in the dish it was baked in, add to it the 
sauce, and put in just what you fancy. Pour the sauce 
in the dish. Garnish it wjith toast about the fish, and 
lemon about the dish. You should have a pudding in ^ 
the belly made thus : take grated bread, two hard eggs 
chopped fine, half a nutmeg grated, a little lemon-peel 
cut fine, and either the roe or liver, or Doth, if any, 
chopped fine ; and if you have, none, get either a piece of 
the liver of a cod, or the roe of any fish, mix them afl , 
together vrith a raw egg and a good piece of butter ; roU 
it up and put it into the fish's belly before you bake it. 
A haddock d<»ne this way eats very well. 

To broU Haddocks when they are in high Season. Scale, 
gut and wash them clean ; do not rip open their bellies, 
but take the guts out with the gills ; dry them in a clean 
. cloth very well : If there be any roe or liver, take it out, 
but put it in again ; flour them well, and have a clear 
good fire. Let the gridiron be hot and clean, lay them 
•B, turn them two or three times for fear of stickmg ; 
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To dress CwJ-smrnds, Flat f igA, und SoH Fish. 

then let one side be enough, and turn the other side. 
M^hen that is done, lay them in a dish, and have piaiii 
butter in a cup, or anchovy and. butter. 

They eat finely salted a day or two before y4>u dress 
them, and hung up to dry, or boiled with egg-sance. 
Newcastle is famens for salted haddocks. They come 
in barrels, and keep a great while. • 

To broU Codrwunds, Yon may first lay them in hoi 
water a few minutes ; take them out, and rub them well 
vrith salt to take off the skin and black dirt, then they 
will look white ; put them in water, and give them a boil. 
Take them out, and flour them well, pepper and salt 
them, and broil them. When they are enough, lay them 
in your dish, and pour melted butter and mustard mto 
the dish. Broil them whole. 

To dress Flat Fish, In dressing all sorts of flat fish, 
take great care in the boiling of them ; be sure to have 
th^m enough, but do not let them be broke ; mind to put 
a good deal of salt in^ and horse-radish in the water; let 
your fish be well- drained, and mind to cut the fins off 
When you fry them, let jthem be well drained in a cloth, 
and floured, and fry them of a fine light brown, either in 
oil or butter. If there be any waters in the dish with the 
boiled fish, take it out with a sponge. As to fried fish, a 
coarse cloth i^ the best thing to drain it on. 

To dress Salt Fish, Old Img, which is the best sort of 
salt fish, lay in water twelve hours, then lay it twelve 
hours on a board, and twelve more in water. When yon 
boil it, put it in tiie water cold ; if it is good, it will take 
fifteen minutes boiling softly. Boil parsnips tender, 
scrape them, and put them in a saucepan ; put to them 
some milk stir them till thick, then stir in a good piece of 
butter, and a little salt ; when they are enough, lay tiiem 
in a plate, the fish by itself dry, and butter and hard eggs 
Chopped in a bason. 

As to water-cod, that need only be boiled and well 
skimmed. 

Scotch haddocks lay in water all night. You may boil 
or broil them. If you broil, you must split them in two. 
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To dress LampreySy Eels, and Fre^ Sturgeon, 

You may garnish the dishes with hard eggs and pars^ 
nips. 

To fry Lampreys. Bleed them and save the blood, 
then wash them in hot water to take off the slime, and 
cut them to pieces. Fry them in a little fresh Gutter 
not quite enough, pour out the fat, put in a little white 
wine, give the pan a shake round, season it with whole 
. pepper, nutmeg, salt, sweet herbs, and a bay leaf; put 
in a few capers, a good piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
the blood ; give the pan a shake round often, and cover 
them close. When they are enough, take them out, 
strain the sauce, then give them a boil quick, squeeze in 
lemon, and pour over the fish. Garx^sh with lemon, 
and dress them any way you fancy. 

To fry Eels, Make them very clean, cut them in 
pieces, season with pepper and salt, flour them, and fiy 
them in butter. Let the sauce be plain butter melted^ 
with the juice of lemon. Be sure they be well drained 
from the fat before you lay them in the dish. 

To broil Eels, Take a large eel, skin and make it 
clean. Open the belly, cut it inifour pieces ; take the 
tail end, strip off the flesh, beat it in a mortar, season it 
with a little beaten mace, grated nutmeg, pepper and 
salt, parsley and thyme, lemon-peel and an equal quan- 
tity of crumbs of bread; roll it in a piece of butter; 
then mix it again with the yolk of an egg, roll it up, and 
fill three pieces of belly with it. Cut the skin of the eel, 
wrap the pieces in, and sew up the skin. Broil them 
well, have butter and an anchovy fbr sttuce, with the' 
juice of lemon. 

To roast a piece of Fresh Sturgeon, Get a piece of fresh 
sturgeon of about eight or ten pounds ; let it lay in water 
and salt six or eight hours, with its scales on ; then fasten 
it on the spit, and baste it well with butter for a qusurter 
of an hour; then, with a little flour, grate a nutmeg 
all over it, a little mace and pepper beat fine, and salt 
thrown over it, and a few, sweet herbs dried and pow- 
dered fine, and crumbs of bread ; then keep basting a 
little, and drudging with cnimbs of bread, and with what 
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To dress Oy9terSy Mussels^ and Scollops. 

gether in the bottom of a dish, and pour the fish and sauce 
over it. Send it to table hot. If it be craw-fish or 

{»rawnsy garnish the dish with some of the biggest claws 
aid thick round. Water will do in the room of wine, 
only add a spoonful of vinegar. 

To make Scollops of Oysters. Put oysters into scollop 
shells for that purpose, set them on a gridiron over a 
good clear fire, let them stew till you think they are 
enough, then have ready some crumbs of bread rubbed 
in a clean napkin, fill your shells, and set them l^efore a 
good fire, and baste them well with butter. Let,tbem be 
of a fine brown, keeping them turning, to be brown all 
over aliket but a tin oveii does them best before the fire. 
They eat much the best done this way, thonsh most 
people stew the oysters first in a saucepan, with ablade of 
mace, thickened with a piece of butter, and fill the shells, * 
and then cover them with crumbs, and brown them witii 
a hot iron : but the bread has not the fine taste of the 
former.' ^ 

To slew Mussels. Wash them very clean from the sand 
in two or three waters, put them in a stewpan, cover 
them close, and let them stew till all the shells are 
opened ; then take them out one by one, pick them out 
of the shells, and look under the tongue to see if there 
be a crab ; if there is, you must tlirow.away the mussel ; 
some only pick out the crab, and eat the mussel. . When 
you have picked them all clean, put them in a sauce* ^ 
pan : to a quart of mussels put half a pint-of the liquor "^ 
strained through a* sieve, put m a blade or two of mace, 
a piece of butter as biff as a large walnut rolled in flour ; 
let them stew : toast oread btown, and lay them round 
the dish, cut three'-comef -ways ; pour in the mussels, 
and send them to table hot. 

To stew Scollops. Boil tHem well in salt and water, 
take them out and stew them in a little of the liquor, a 
little white wine, a little vinegar, two or three blades of 
mace, two or three cloves, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and the juice of a Seville orange. Stew them well, 
and dish tliem up. 
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To dress Scotch CoUopa, Sfc. 

■ . ■ ■ / ' . 

' MADE DISHES. 

To dress Scotch CoUops. Take a piece of fillet of veal, 
cut it in thin pieces, as big as a crown-piece, but very 
. thin ; shake a litUe flour ovei it, then put a little butter 
in a frying-pan, and melt it ; pnt in the coUops, and fry 
them quick till they are br^wn, then lay them in a dish : 
have ready a good ragoo made thus : take a little butter 
in a stewpan, and melt it, then add a large spoonful of 
flour, stir it about till it is smooth, then put in a pint of 
sood brown gravy ; season it witlr pepper and salt, pour 
m a small glass of white'wine, some veal sweet-bread^ 
force-meat balls, truffles and morels, ox palates, and 
mushrooms'; stew them gently for half an hour, add the 
juice of half a lemon to it, put it over the coKops, and 
garnish with rashers of bacon. Some like the Scotch 
collops made thus : put the collops into the ragoo, and 
stew them for five mmutes. 

White Scotch Colhps. Cut tiie veal the 8a:&e'a5 for 
Scotch collops; throw them in a stewpan; put boiling 
water over tiiem, and stir them about, then strain them 
off; take a pint of good veal broth, and thicken it; add a 
bundle of sweet herbs, with some mace ; put sweet-bread, 
force-meat balls, an^ fresh mushrooms ; if no fresh to be 
had, use pickled ones washed in warm water ; stew Uiem 
fifteen minutes ; add the yolk of an egg and a half, and a 
pint of cream : beat them well together with some nut- 
meg grated, and keep stirring till it boils up ; ajold the 
juice of a quarter of a lemon, &en put it in a dish. Gar- 
nish with lemon. 

AfiUet of V&a, with CoUops, For an alteration, take a 
small fillet of veal, cut what collops you want, then take 
the udder and fill it with force-meat, roll it xound, tie it 
with a packthread across, and roast it ; lay the coUops 
in a dish, and lay your udder in the middle. Garnish 
your dishes with lemon. 

Force-meat Balls. You are to o^s^rve^ that force-iheat 
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Sauees, Ragoo^ Friaueff^ fyc, 

balls are a great addition to all made dishes ; made tiJias : 
take half a pound of veal, and half a pound of ^uet, cut 
fine, and beat in a marble mortar or wooden bowl : have ' 
a few sweet herbs shred fine, dried mace^beattnne, a 
small nutmeg grated, or half a large one, a little l^ofi- 
peel cut very fine, a little pepper and salt, and the yolks 
of two eggs j mix all these well together, then roll thett 
in little round balls, and little long bails ; roll j^efii in 
flour, and fry them brown. If they* are for any thhig of 
white sauce, put a little water in a saucepan, and When 
the water boils put them In, and let them boil for a few 
minutes, but never fry them for white sauce. 

Truffles and Mwds good in, Sauces and ^nips. Tiake 
half an ounce of truffles and morels, let them be well 
washed in warm water to get the sand aild ditt out, then 
simmer them in two or three spoonfuls of water fyt a 
few mhiutes, and put them with tiie liquor ih the sauce. 
They thicken both sauce end soup, and give it a fine 
flavour. 

7b stew Ox Palates, Stew them tender ;. which most 
be done by putting them in cold water, and let them steW 
softly ovef a slow fire till they are tender, then take off 
the two skins, cut them in pieces, and put thein either iii 
a made-dish or soup ; and CockVcombs and artichoke- 
bottoms, cut small, and put in the made-dish. Garniifh 
the dishes \nth lemon, sweet-breads stewed, or white 
dishes, and fried for brown ones, and cut in little pieces. 

To ragoo a Leg cf Mutton, Take all the skin tmd fat 
off, cut it very thin the right way of the grdn, thoa 
butter the stewpan, and shake fionr in it : slice hisdf a 
lemon and half an onion, cut them small, with a Irtfle 
bundle of sweet herbs, and a l>lade of mace. Put all 
together with the meat fn the pam stir it a minute or two, 
and then put in six spoonfuls of gravy, have ready eii 
anchovy minced small ; mix it with butter and flour, stir 
It all together for hix, mimltes, and theli dish it up^ 

4 brown Fricasey, Yon must take rabbits or chicktttis 
and skin them, then cut them in small pieces, and nib 
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Fricaaey, Tripe j PigemSy S^e, 

them over with yolks of eggs. Have ready g;rated bread, 
a tittle beaten mace and grated nutmeg, mixed together, 
and then roll them in it : put a tittle butter in a stewpan, 
and when it is melted put in the meat. Fry it of a fine 
brown, and take icare they do not stick to the bottom 
of the pan ; pour the butter from them, and put in half 
a pint of brown gravy, a glass of white wine, a few mush- 
rooms, or two spoonfuls of the pickle, a little salt, if 
wanted, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. When it 
is of a fine thickness, dish it up, and send it to table. 

A white Fricaaey, Take two chickens, and cut them 
in small pieces> put them in warm water to draw out the 
blood, then in some good veal broth, if no veal broth, a 
little boiling water, and stew them gently with a bundle 
of sweet herbs, and a blade of mace, till they are tender ; 
then take out the sweet herbs, add a tittle flour and but- 
ter boiled together to thicken it, theh add half a pint of 
cream, and the yolk of an egg beat fine; some pickled 
mushrooms : the best way is to put fresh mushrooms in ; 
if 190 fresh, then pickled : keep stirring it till it boils up, 
then add tiicf juice of half a lemon, stir it well to keep 
it from curdling, then put it in a dish. Garnish with 
lemon. Rabbits, lamb, veal, br tripe may be dressed the 
same way. 

To fry Tripe. Cut tripe in long pieces of about three 
inches wide, and all the breadth of the double ; put it in 
small beer batter, or yolks of eggs : have a large pan of 
fat, and fry it brown, then take it out, and put it to 
drain : dish it up with plain butter. 

To ttew Tripe, Cut it as you do for frying, and set on 
some water in a saucepan, with two or three onions cut 
in slices, an4 some salt. When it boils, put in the tripe. 
Ten minutes will do. Send it to table with the tiquor In 
the dish, and the onions. HaVe butter and mustard in a 
cup, and dish it up. You may put in as many onions as 
you like, to mix with the sauce, or leave them quite out, 
just as you please. * v 

A friewey of Pigems, Take eight ]^igeons, new killed. 
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Tohtuha Cd^e Head, M* 



cat them in small pieces, and put them m a stewpan with 
a pint of claret and a pint of water. Season with salt 
and pepper, a blade or two of mace, an onion, a bundle 
of sweet herbs, a place of buttei* rolled in a very little 
flour ; cover it close, and let them stew till there is just 
enough for sauce, and then take out the onion and sweet 
herbs, beat up the yolks of three eggs, grate half a nut- 
meg, and with a spoon push the meat to one side of the 
pan, and the gravy to tiie other, and stir in the eggs ; 
keep them stirring for fear of turning to curds, and when 
the sauce is fine and thick, shake all together, and then 
put the meat in the dish, pour l^e saiice over it, ami 
have ready slices of bacon toasted, and fried oysters ; 
Ihrow the oysters all over, and" lay the bacon round. 
Garnish with lemon. 

A fiicoBey of Lamb-stones and Sweetbreads. Have rekdy 
lamb-stones blanched, parboiled, and sliced, and floni^ 
two or three sweetbreads ; if very thick cut them in two 5 
the yolks of six hard eggs whole ; a few pastachio nut- 
kernels, and a few large oysters : fry these all of a fine 
brown, then pour<out Sil the butter, add a pint of drawn 
gravy, the lamb-stones, some asparagus-tops an hich 
tong, grated nutmeg, a little pepper and salt, two shalota 
shred small, and a glass of white wine. Stew all toge- 
ther for ten minutes, then ^add the yolks of three eggs 
beat fine, with a little white wine, and a little beaten 
mace ; stir all together till it is of a fine thickness, and 
then dish it up. Garnish with lemon. 

To hash a Cdlfs Head. Boil the head almost eAough, 
then take the best half, and with a sharp knifb take it 
nicely from the bone, with the two eyes. Lay in a little 
deep dish before a good fire, and tcdce care«o ashes fall 
into it, and then hack it with a knife cross and crot^s : 
grate nutmeg all over, the yolks of two eggs, a little 
pepper and slilt, a few sweet herbs, crumbs of breafi, 
and lemon-peel chopped very fine, -baste it ^th a little 
batter, then baste it agatn ; keep the dish turning, that 
it may be all brown alike : cut the other half and tongue 
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To bake a CnJfi or Sheep^» Head. 

STUtde thin bits, aad set on a pint <^ draim graTy in a' 
■encepan, a little bundle of sweet herbs, aB4MDion, pepper 
and salt, a glass d white wine, and two shalots ; boil all 
these toged^ a few minates, strain it through a sieve, 
and put it hi a clean stewpaa with the hash. Flour the 
neat before yon put it in, and add a few mushrooms, a 
sjpoonftti of the piddle, two spoonfuls of catduip, ana a 
lew truffles and morels ; stir all together for a few ni^ 
nutes, then beat up half the brains, and stir in the stew* 
pan, and a little bit of butter rolled hi flour. Take the 
other half of tne brains, and beat them up with a Uttlt 
lemon-peel cut fine, a little nutmeg grated, beaten maee^ 
thyme shred small, parsley, the yolk of an egg, and have 
some good dripping boiling in a stewpan : then fry tlie 
brains in little cakes, about as big as a ' crown-piece* 
Fry twenty mters, dipped in the yolk of an egg, toast 
some slices <^bacon, fry a few force-m^at balls, ami have 
ready a hot dish; if pewter, orer a few coals ; if china, 
OTer a pan of hot water. Poor in your hash, they lay in 
your toasted head, throw the force-meat bidls oyer the 
hash, and garnish the dish with fried oysters, thfs fried 
brains, and lemon; throw the rest over the hash, laj^the 
bacon round the dish, and send it to table. 

To Imhea €a^'» or Skea^M Head. Take the head,'piGlc 
it, and wash it clean; take an earthen d»h large cnouf^ 
to lay the head in, rub a little piece of batter over (£e 
dish, than lay seme long iron akewers across tte top 
of the dishy and put the head en them ; skewer up the 
meat in the middle, that it do not lie on the dish, then 
grate nutmeg all over it, a few sweet herba slired email, 
crumbs of bread, a little lemo»>peel cut finei^ and then 
flour it all over : stick pieces of butter in the eyes, and - 
all over the head, and floor it again. I^et it be well 
baked, and of a fine brown ; you may throw pepper and 
salt over it, and put in the dish a piece of beef cut small, 
a handle of sweet herbs, an onioa, some whole pepper, a 
blade of mace, two cloves, a phit of water, and boil the 
brains with sage. Wbw the head 10 enouf^, lay it in a 
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To ragoo a Neck 0/ Veal^ jfc, 

diah, and set it to the tire to keep warm, then stir all 
together in the dish, and boil it in a saucepan ; strain it 
of^ pDt it in the saucepan again, add a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, the sage in the brains chopped fine, a 
spoonful of catchup, and two spoonfuls jof red wine ; boil 
Ihem together, take the brains, beat them well, and mix 
them with the sauce; pour it in the dish, and send it to 
table. You must bake the tongue with the head, and do 
not cut it out. It will lie the' handsomer in the dish 

To dreis a Jjamb'a HeaA Boil the head and pluck 
tender, but do not let the liver be too much done. Take 
the head up, hack it cross and cross, grate some nutmeg 
'over it, and lay it in a dish before a goad fire ; then grate 
sdme crumbs of bread, sweet herbs rubbed, a little 
l^mon- peel chopped fine, a very little pepper and salt, 
and baste it with a little butter ; then throw flour ov^r it, 
and just as it is done do the same, baste it and drudge 
it. Take half the liver, the lights, tiie heart, and tongue, 
chop them very small, with six or eight spoonfuls of 
gravy or water ; first shaj^e 8(Hne flour over the meat, 
and stir it together, then put in the gravy or w^ter, a 
piece of butter rolled in a lit;itle flour, a little pepper and 
salt, and what runs from the head* in the diidi : simmer all 
together a few minutes, and add half a spoonful of vme^ 
gar, pour it in a dish, lay the head in the middle of the 
mince-meat, have reaidy the o^her half of the liver cut 
thin, with slices of bacon broiled, and lay round the head. 
Garnish the dish with lemon, and send it to table. 

To ragoo a Neck of Veal. Cut a neck of veal in steaks, 
flatten them with a rolling-pin, season with salt, pepper, 
cloves, and mace, lard them with bacon, lemon-peel, and 
thyme, dip them in the yolks of eggs ; make a sheet of 
strong cap-paper up at the four corners in the form of a 
dripping-pan.; pin up the cori^rs, butter the paper, and 
also the gridiron, set it over a charcoal fire ; put in 
the meat; let it do leisurely, keep it basting and turn- 
ing to keep in the gravy ; and when it is enough, have 
ready half a pint of strong gravy, season it high, put in 
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, and pickles, force-meat balls dipped in the 

yolks of eggs, oysters stewed and fried, to lay round and 
at the top of the dish, s^rre it up. If for a brown ragoo, 
put in red wine } if white, white wine, with the yolks of, 
eggs beat np with two ot three spoonfuls of cream. 

T0 boU a Leg tf Latmh. Let the lef be boiled very 
white. An hour will do it. Cnt a lorn in steaks* dip 
them hi .a few cnnnbs of bread and egg, fry them nice 
and brown ; boil a good deal of spinach, and lay in the 
dish ; put the leg in the middle, lay the loin round it; cut 
an orange in four, and garnish the dish, and have butter 
in a cup. Some love the spinach boiled, then drained, put 
In a saucepan with a piece of butter, and stewed. 

Tb tiem a Ttwhetf ar Fmol^ Let a pot be very clean, lay 
four skewers at the bottom, and a turkey or fowl on them, 
put m a quart of gravy ; take a bunch of celery^ cut it 
small and wash it clean, put it in the pot, with two or 
three blades of mace, let it stew softly till there is just 
enov^ for sauce^ then add a piece of batter roUed in 
flour, two spoonfuls of red wine, two of catchup, and just 
as much pepper and salt as will season it; lay the fowl 
or turkey in the dish, pour the sauce over it, and send 
It to table. 

If the fowl or turkey is done enough before the sance, 
take it up, till the sauce is boiled enough, then put it In, 
let^'it boil a minute or two, and dish it up. 
. To MtoD a KwteUe tf Veal. Be sure let the pot or sauce- 
pan be clean, lay at the bottom fonr wooden akewers, 
wash and clean die knuckle very well, lay it m ^m pot 
with two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, 
a little piece of thyme, a small onion, a crust or bread, 
and two quarts of water. Cover close, make it boil, then 
only let it simmer for two hours, and when it is enough 
take it up, lay it in a dish, and strain the broth over it* 

To fofce a Shtrlom 4 ^^* When it is ouite roasted, 
take it np, and lay it in tiie dish with the mside nppetv 
most, with a sharp knife lift op the skin, hack aad ent 
the inside Teiy fine, shake" pepper and salt wer It, willi 
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■fig<f A'la-mode, CoUopSf SteaksTifc 

two shalots, cover it with the skin, and send' it to table. 
You may add red wine or vinegar, as you like. 

Beef A'la-mode, Take a small buttock of bee^ or leg- 
of-mntton-piece, or a piece of buttock of beef; also a 
dozen of cloves, eight blades of mace, and some allspice 
beat fine ; chop a large hahdful of parsley, and all sorts 
of herbs tine ; cut bacon as for beef lula-daub, and pnt 
them in the spice and herbs, with some pepper and salt, 
and thrftst a lar^e pin through the beef; put it in a pot, 
and cover it with water ; chop four large onions, and 
four blades of garlic very fine, six bay leaves, and ahand- 
jfnl of champignons ; put all m the pot with a pint of 
porter or ale, and half a pint of red wine ; cover the pot 
close, and stew it for six hours^ according to the size of 
the piece ; if a large piece, eight hours ; then take it out, 
put it in a dish, cover it close, and keep it hot ; take the 
gravy, and skim all the fat off, strain it througl\^a sieve, 
pick out the champignons, ^nd put them in tiie gravy ; 
season itith kian pepper and salt, and boil it fifteen mi- 
nutes ; then put the beef in a soup dish, and the gravy 
over it,%or cut it tn thin slices, and pour the liquor over 
it ; or put it in a deep dish, with all the gravy in another : 
when cold, cut it in slices, and put some of the gravy 
round it, which vrill be of a strong jelly. 

Beef CoUops. Take rump steaks, or any tender piece 
cut like Scotch coUops, only larger, hack tliem a little 
with a knife, and fiour them; pnt butter in astewpan, 
and melt it, then put in the coUops, and fry them quick 
for two minutes : put in a pint or gravy, a little butter 
rolled in fiour, season vndi pepper and salt: cut four 
pickled cucumbers in thin Mices^ half a walnut, stnd a 
few capers, a little onion shred fme ; stew them five mi- 
nutes, then put them in a hot dish, and send them to 
table. Yon may put half a glass of white wine mto it 

To gtew B§ef SteaJa, Take rump steaks, pepper and 

salt them, lay them in a stewpan, pour ui half a pint of 

water, a blaae or two of mace^, two or three cloves, a 

- bundle of sweet herbs, an ^chovy, a piece of butter roUed 

I 
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Tofricasey NeM Tongues, Stew a Rump cf Beefy jfc, 

in flour, a glass of white wine, and an onion ; cover close, 
and let them stew softly till they are tender ; then take 
out the steaks, flour them, fry Uiem in fresh butter, and 
pour away all the fat, strain iJie sauce they were stewed 
in, and pour in the pan ; toss it all up together till the 
sauce is hot .and thick. If you add a quarter of a pint of 
oysters, it will make it the better. Lay the steaks in 
the. dish, and pour the sauce over them. Gamiih with 
any pickle yon like. / 

To fry Be^ Steaks, Pepper and salt rump steaks, fry 
them in a little butter very quick and brown ; take them 
out, and put them intO' a dish, pour the fat out of the ^ 
frying-pan, and then take half a pint of hot gravy ; if no 
gravy, half a pint of hot water, and put in the pan, a 
little butter rolled in flour, pepper and salt, .and two 
or three shalots chopped fine ; boU them m the pan for 
two minutes, then put it over the steaks, and send them 
to table. 

To ttew a Rump af Beef, Having boiled it till it is little 
more than half- enough, take it up, and peel off the skin : 
take salt, pepper, beaten inace, grated nutmeg, a hand- 
ful of parsley, a little thyme, winter-savory, sweet-mar- 
joram, all chopped fine and mixed, and stun tiiem in great 
holes in the fat and lean, the rest spread over it, vrith 
the yolks of two eggs.; save the gravy that runs out, put 
to it a pint of claret, and put the meat in a deep pan, 
pour the liquor in„ cover close, and bake it two hours, 
put it in the dii^i pour the liquor over it, and send it to 
table. 

Tofricasey Neats* Tongues broum. Take neats' tongues, 
boil them tender, peel and cut them in thin slices, and 
fry them in fresh butter; then pour out the butter, put 
in as much gravy as you shall want for sauce, a bundle 
of sweet herbs, an onion, pepper, and salt, and a blade 
or two of mace, a glass of white wine, simmer all toge- 
ther half an hour ; take out the tongue, strain the gravy, 
put it with the tongue in the stewpan again, beat up the 
yolks of two eggs, a Uttle grated nutmeg, a piece of 
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To Twut a Ug 0/ itfi^<m, Ifaafc, 1V< PeHytoes, jfc. 

butter as biffas a walnut rolled in flour, shake all together 
^or four or nve minutes, dish it up, and send it to table. 

To stew Neats* Tongues whole. Take two tongues, let 
tbem stew in water just to cover them for two hours, then 
peel them, put them in agam with a pint of strong gravy, 
half a pint of white wine, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little 
V pepper and salt, mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied in 
a muslin rag, a spoonful of capers chopped, turnips and 
carrots sliced, and a piece oi butter rolled in ^our; let 
alt stew together somy over a slow fire for two hours, 
then take out the spice and sweet herbs, and send it to 
table. You may leave out the turnips and carrots, or boil 
them by themselves, and lay them hi a dish, just as you 
like. 

To roast a Leg i^ Mutton with Oysters and Cockles, Take 
a lag about two or three days killed, stuff it over with * 
oysters, and roast it. Garnish with horse-radish. 

A Mutton hash. Cut mutton in little bits as thin aJTyou 
can, strew a little flour over it, have readv some gravy 
(enough for sauce) wherein sweet herbs, onions, pepper, 
and sut, have been boiled ; strain it, put in the mea^, 
with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and a little 
salt, a shalot cut fine, a few capers and gherkins chopped 
fine; toss all together for a minute or two ; have ready 
bread toasted, and cut in thin sippets, lay them roimd 
the dish, and popr in the hash. Garnish the dish with 
pickles and horse-radish. ' 

Note. Some love a glass of red wine, or walnut pickle. 
Vou may put just what you will in a hash. If the sippets 
are toasted it is better. 

IHf^s Pettytoes, Put pettytoes in a saucepan with hidf 
a pint of water, a blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, and an onion. Let them boil five 
minutes, then take out the Hver, lights, and heart, miooe 
them very fine, grate a little nutmeg over them^ and . 
isfa^e flour on them ; let the feet do till th^ are tender, 
then take them out, and strain the liouor, pat idl togih 
tfaer with a little salt and a piece chT batter a» big at » 
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To dress Muttmv, yemsonrfaalwm^t^e. 

walnot, sljMtke the saucepan often^ let it simmer five or 
six minates, then cut toasted sippets, and lay romid the 
dish, lay the mince^meat and sauce in the middle^ the 
pettytoes spUt round it. You may add the juice of half 
a lemofi, or a little vinegar. ' 

To dress a Leg of Mutton to eat like VeTtUpn* Take a 
hind-quarter of mutton, and cut the leg uoi the shape of a 
hauncli of venison ; save the blood of the sheep, and steep 
it t^e or six hours, then take it out, and roll it in three 
or four sheets of ^vfait^ paper well buttered on the inside, 
tie it with packthread, and roast it, basting it with beef 
dripping or butter. It wUl take two hours at a good fire, 
for it must be fat and thick. Five or six minutes befove 
you take it up, take off the ^aper, baste it with butter, 
and diake a little flour oyer it, to make it have a fine 
froth, and then have a little good drawn gravy in a 
bason, and sweet sauce in another. Do not garnish with 
any thing. 

Baked Mutton Chops, Take a loin or neck of muttoa, 
cut it in steaks, |^ut pepper and salt over it, butter a 
dish, and lay in the steaks ; take a auart of milk, six 
eggs beat up fine, and four spoonfub orfiour ; beat your 
flour and eges in a little milk first, and then put the rest 
to it; |)ut m a little beaten ginger, and a little salt. 
Pour this over the steaks, and send it to the oven( an 
hour and a half will bake it. 

Tojrif a Loin <if Launb, 'Cut it in chops, rub it over on 
both sides with Uie yolk of an egg, and sprinkle bread 
crumbs, a little parsley, thyme, marjoram, and winter- 
savory, chopped fine, und a little lemon-peel chomped 
fine ; fry m butter of a nice light broiwn, send it in a dish 
by itself. Garnish with a good deal of fried parslev. 

A ragoo 0/ Lamb, Take a fore-quarter of IsouD, cut 
the knpckle-bone off, lard it with thin bits of bacon, flonr 
it, fry it of a fine brown, and put it in en earthen pot 
or atewpan : put to it a quart of broth or good gravy, a 
[ bundle of herbs, a little mace, two or three cloves, and 
a Mttle whole |>epper; cover close, and let it stew pretty 
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To stew a Lamb*8 or Ca\f*8 Head, 

fast ^t half an hour, pour the liquor all out, strain it ; 
keep liie lamb hot in the pot till the sauce is ready. Take 
half a pint of oysters, flour theb, fry them brown, draiii 
out all the fat cl^an wat you fried them in, skim all the 
fat off the gravy ; then pour it in the oysters, put in an 
anchovy and two spoonfuls of either red or white wine ; 
boil all together till there is just enough for sauce, add 
fresh'mushrooms, and some pickled ones, with a spoonful 
of the pickle, or the juice of half a lemon. Lay your 
lamt> in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. Garnish 
with lemon. 

To stew a Lamb's or Calf's Head, Wash and pick it very 
. clean, lay it in water for an hour, take out the brains, 
and with a sharp penknife carefully take out the bones 
and tongue„ but be careful you do not break the meat ; 
then take out the two eyes ; and take two pounds of veal 
and two of beef suet, a little thyme, a good piece of 
lemon-peel minced, a nutmeg gristed, and two anchovies ; 
chop all well together ; grate two stale rolls, and mix all 
together with the yolks of four eggs : save enough of 
this meat to make about twenty balls ; take half a pint 
of fresh mushrooms clean peeled and washed, the yolks 
of six eggs chopped, half a pint of oysters 4:lean waish- 
ed, or pickled cockles; mix them together; but first 
stew the oysters, and' put to it two quarts of gravy, 
with a blade or two of mace. It will be proper to tie 
the head with packthread, cover close, and let it stew 
two hours : in the mean time beat up the brains witii 
lemon-peel cut fine, a little parsley chopped, half a nut- 
meg grated, and the yolk of an egg ; have dripping 
boiling, fry half the brains m little cakes, and ^ the 
balls ; keep them hot by the fire ; take half an ounce 
of truffles and morels, then strain the gravy the head was 
stewed in, put the truffles and morels to it with the liquor, 
and a few mushrooms, boil all together, put in the rest 
of the brains that are not fried, stew them together for a 
minute or two, pour it over the head, and lay the fried 
brains and balls round it. Garnish with lemon. You may 
fry twelve oysters. 
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• To toU a Baiuuh or Neck of Venisfm^ 

SiDeetbreads, Do dot put aoy water or gravy in the 
stewpan, but pat the same veal and bacon over the sweet* 
breads, and season as under directed ; cover close, put 
fire over as well as under, and when tiiey are enough, take 
out the sweetbreads ;. put in a ladleful of gravy, boil arid 
straun it, skim off the fat, let it boil till it jellies, then put 
in the sweetbreada to glaze : lay essence of ham in the 
dish, and the sweetbreads on it ; or make a rich gravy 
with mushrooms, truffles and morels, a glass of white' wine, 
and two spoonfal»of catchup. Garnish with cockscombs 
forced, and stewed in the gravy. 

Note. You may add to the first, truffles, morels, 
mushrooms, cockscombs, palates, artichoke bottoms, two 
spoonfuls of white wine, two of catchup, or just as you 
please. 

N. B. There are many ways of dressing sweetbreads : 
you may lard them with thin slips of bacon, and roast 
them^ with what sauce you please ; or you may marinate 
them, cut them in thin slices, flour and fry them. Serve 
them with fried parsley, and either butter or gravy.' 
Garnish with lemon. 

TohoUa Hituneh or Neck of Vadton, Lay it ui salt for 
a week, then boil it in a cloth well floured ; for every 
pound of venbon allow a quarter of an hour ^r boiling. 
For sauce, boU cauliflowers^ pulled into little sprigs, in 
milk and water, some fine wnite cabbages, turnips cut 
in dice, with beet>root cut in long narrow pieces, about an 
inch and a half long, and half an inch thick : lay a sprig 
of cauliflower^ add some of the turnips mashed with some 
cream and a little butter ; let cabbage be boiled, and then 
beat in a saucepan with a piece of butter and salt, lay 
that next the cauliflower, then the turnips, then cabbage, 
and so on, till the dish is full ; place the beetrroot here 
and there, just as you fancy; it looks very pretty, and 
is a fine dish. Have a little melted butter in a cup, if ' 
wanted. 

Note^ A leg of mutton cut venison-fashion, and'' 
dressed the same way, is a pretty dish ; or a fine neck. 
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' To dresa Pmikry. 

Hith the scrag cut off. Thin eftts well boiled or haiiiedy 
with gravy and sweet sauce, the next di^. 

To rotut TVqM. Cut tripe in two square pieces, some- 
what long: have a force-nieat made of crumbs of bread, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, sweet herbs, lemon-peel, and the 
yolks of eggs, mixed together ; spread it on the fat side 
of the tripe, and lay the other fat side next it ; roll H 
as light as you can, and tie it with a packthread ; spit it, 
roast it, and baste it with butter ; when done, lay it on 
a dish ; and for sauce melt butter, and add what drops 
from the tripe. Boil it together, and garnish with rasp- 
ings. 



TO DRESS POUJiTRY. 
To rooit a Turkey. The best way to roast a turkey, is 
to loosen the skin on the breast, and fill it with force- 
meat, made thus : take a quarter of a pound of beef 
snet, as many crumbs of bread, a little lemon-peel, an 
anchovy, some nutmeg, pepper, parsley, and thyme. 
Chop and beat them all well together, mix them with the 
yolk of an egg, and stuff up the breast ; when yon have 
no suet, butter will do : or make force-meat thus : 
spread bread and butter thur, and grate nutmeg over 
it ; when you have enough, roll it op, and stuff the breast 
of the turkey ; then roast it of a fine brown, but be sure 
to pin white paper on the breast till it is near done 
enough. You must have good gravy m the dish, and 
bread'sauce made thus : take a good piece of crumb, put 
it in a puit of water, with a blade or two of mace, two 
or three cloves, and some whole pepper. Boil it up 
five or six times, then with a spoon take out ^e spice 
you had before put in, and pour off the water ; (you 
may boil an onion in it, if you please ;) then beat up 
thr bread with a good piece of butter and a little salt. 
Or onion sauce made thus : take onions, peel them, and 
cut them ui thUi slices, and boil them half an hour in mUk 
and water ; then drain the water from them, and beat 
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Sauces for'' White Fowls, j|rc. ~ 

them up with a good piece of butter ; shake a little flottr 
io, and stir it all together with a little cream, if you have 
it, (or milk will do ;) put the sauce into boats, and garnish 
Vriiti lemon. 

" Anotjier way to make sauce : take half a pint of oys- 
ters, strain the li(|aor, and put the oysters with the liquor 
in a saucepan, with ^ blade or two of mace, let them 
just lump, ponr in a glass of white wine, let it boil once, 
and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 6our. 
Serve this up by itself, with good gravy in the dish, 
for every body does not love, oyster-sauce, lliis makes 
a pretty side-aish for supper, or a corner-dish of a table 
for dinner. If you chaie it in a dish, add half a pint of 
gravy to it, and boil it up together. 

To make Mtahroom Sauee for fVhiie Fou^ of oS Saris. 
Take a quart of fresh mushrooms, well cleaned and wash- 
ed,, cut tiiem in two, put them in a stewpan, wtth a little ' 
butter, a blade of mace, and a little salt ; stew it gently 
for an hour, then add a pint of cream, and the yolks of 
two eggs beat very well, and keep stirring it till it 
boils up ; then squeeze half a lemon, put it over the 
fowls, or turkeys, or in basons, or in a dSsh, with a piece 
> of French breaa first buttered, then toasted brown, and 
just dip it in boiling water ; put it in the dish, and the ^ 
mushrooms over. 

Mushroom Sauce far fVhiie FowU boUetU Take h»lf a 
pint of cream, and a quarter of a pound of butter, stir 
them together one way till it is thick ; then add a spoon- 
ful of mushroom pickle, pickled mushrooms, or fresh, if 
you have them. Garnish only with lemon. 
- To mM Celery Sauee, either for roasted or boiled Fowls, 
Turkeys, Partridges, or any other Game. Take a large 
bunch of celery, Vash and pare it clean, cut it in UtUe 
thin bits, and boil it softly in a little water till it is ten- 
der ; then add a little beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt, thickened with apiece of butter rolled in flour ; then 
hoil it up, and pour it in a dish. 

You may make it with cream thus : boil celery as . 
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To stew a Turkey, Farce a Fewl, ^c. 

above, and add mace, nutmeg, a piece of butter as big 
as a walnut rolled in flour, and half a pint of eream ; 
boil all together- 

To make Egg Sauce proper for roasted ChickeHS. Melt 
bnttier thick and fine, chop two or tl^ree hard boiled 
eggs fine, nut them in a bason, pour the butter over 
fliem, and have good gravy in the dish. 

To stew a Turkey brMon. , Take a turkey after it is nice- 
W picked and drawn, fill the skin of the breast with 
&rce-meat, and 'put an anchovy, a shalot, and thyme in 

~ the belly ; lard the breast with bacon ; then put a piece 
of butter in the stewpan, flour die turkey, ana fry it just 
of a fine brown ; then take it out, and put it in a deep stew- 
pan, or a little pot that will just hold it, and put in as 
Tiuch gravy as will barely cover it, a glass of wnite wine, 
some whofe pepper, mace, two or three doves, and a 
little bundle of sweet herbs; cover close, and stew ft 
for an hour ; then take up the turkey, and keep it hot, 
covered,\by the &re ; andTboil the saiice to about a pint, 

^ strain it on, add the yolks of two eggs, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour ; stir it till it is thick, and then lay 
tke turkey in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. You 
may have ready some litUe French loaves, about the 
bigness of an egg, cut off the tops, and take out the 
crumbs, then fry them of a fine brown, fill them with 
stewed oysters, lay them roimd the dish, and garnish with 



To farce a Fowl, ^ake a good fowl, pick and draw it, 
slit the skin down the back, and take the flesh from the 
bones, mince it very small, and mix it with one pound 
of beef suet shred mie, a pint of large oysters chopped, 
two anchovies, a shalot, a tittle grated bread, and sweet 
herbs ; shred all this well, mix &em together, and make 
it up with the yolks of eggs ; turn all these ingredients 
on the bones again, draw the skin over, and sew up the 
back, and either boU the fowl in a bladder an hour and 
a quarter, or roast it ; then stew more oysters in gravy 
brvdse hi a little of the force-meat, mix it up with a little 
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T9 ItroU Chickens, toboUu Duck or a Babbit wHh Ofdons, 

fresh butter, and a very little floar ; then give it a bo'ii, 
lay the fowl la a dish, and pour the sauce over it. Qar- 
nish with lemon. 

To broU Chicketu. Slit them down the back, and season 
with pepper and salt, lay them on a very dear fire, and 
at a great distance. Let the inside lie next the fire till 
it is above half done ; then torn it, and take great^care 
;the fleshy side does not bum, and let them be of a fine 
brown. Let the suice be good gravv, wiHi mushrooms, 
'and garnish with lemon and tiie livers broiled, the gizzards 
cut, slashed, and broiled with pepper and salt* 

Or this sance : take a handful oi sonnel, dipped in boil- 
ing water, drain it, and have ready half a pint of good 
gravy, a.shalot shred smaU, and parsley boiled green : 
thickfm it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and add 
a glass of red wine, lay the sorrel in heaps ronnd the fowls 
and pour the sauce over them. Garnish with lemon. 

Note. You may make just what sauce you fancy. 

> Gdcketu wUk Tongues^ A goad IHA for a great deal of 
Company, Take six small chickens, boiled very white, ' 
•ix hogs' tongues, boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled 
in mUk .and water whole, and a good deal of spinach 
boiled fgreea. ; then lay the cauliflower in the middle, the 
cliidums close all round,^and the tongues round them with 
the roots outward, and the spinach in little heaps be- 
tw^n the tongues. Qamish with little pieces of bacon 
toasted, and lay a piece on each of the tongues 
• TkboUa Duckora Rabbit with Oniotu. Boil a auck or 
rabbit in a gdod deal of water ; be sure to skim the wa- 
ter, for th^e will always rise a scum, which, if it boils 
llown, will discolour fowls, &c They will take about 
ludfanhqur boiling. For sauce, onions must be peeled, 
and thrown in water as you peel them, then cut them in 
thin slices, boil them in milk iftid water, and skim the 
liquor. Half an hour will boil them. Throw them in a 
clean sieve to drain, put them in a saucepan, and chop 
them small, shake in a little flour, put in two or three 
spoonfuls of cream, a good pieee or butter, stew all to- 
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To dress Partridgeiy Pheasants, ^c, 

of the jug,. and let It boil three hours ; then take them 
out of the jug, and lay them m a dish, take out tiie 
celery, put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, shake 
it till it is thick, and pour it on the pigeons* Garnish 
with lemon. 

To stew Pigeons, Season pigeons with pepper and salt, 
a few cloves and mace, and sweet herbs ; wrap this sea^ 
soning up in a piece of butter, and put it in their bellies ; 
then tie up the neck and vent, and half roast them ; 
put them m a stewpaiK with a quart of good gravy, 
a little white wine, a few pepper-corns, three or four 
blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a bundle of sweet herbs, 
and a small onion ; stew them sently till they are enough; 
then take the pigeons out, and strain the liquor through 
a sieve ; skim it, and thicken it in the pan, put in the 
pigeons, with pickled mushrooms and oysters ; ^tew it five 
minutes, juid put the dish, and the<«attce over. 

To roast Partridges^ Let them be nicely roasted, but 
not too much ; baste them gently with a little butter, 
and drudge with flour, sprinkle a little salt on, and froth 
them nicely up ; have good gravy in a dish, with bread 
sauce in a boat, made thus ; take a handful or two of , 
crumbs of bread, put in a pint of milk, or more, a small ' 
whole onion, a little whole white pepper, a little salt, and 
a bit of butter ; boil it all up ; then take the onion out, 
and beat it well with a spoon ; take poyerroy^ sauce in 
a boat, made thus : chop four shalots nne, a gill of good 

Savy, a spoonful of vinegar, a little pepper and salt ; 
fl them up one minute, then put it in a boat. 

To roast Pheastants, Pick and draw pheasants, singe 
them ; lard one with bacon, but not the other ; spit them, 
roast them fine, and paper them all over the breast ; when 
they are just done, flour and baste them with a litUe 
nice biitter, and let them have a fine white froth : then 
take them up, and pour good gravy in the diph, and 
bread sauce in platea. 

TohoUaPheoMasU. Take a fine pheasant, boil it in a 
good deal of water, keep the witer boiling ; half an 
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To roast Snipes or fVoodcockt, — To dress Plovers, ( 

hour will do a small one, and three quarters of an hoar a 
large one. Let the sauce be celery stewed and thickei^- 
ed with cream, and a little piece of butter jolled in flour ; 
take up the pheasant, and pour the sauce over. Gar- 
mish with lemon. Observe to. stew celery so, that the 
liquor virill not be all wasted away before you put the 
cream in ; if it wants salt, put in some to yoiir palate. 

To roast Snipes or Woodcocks^ Spit them on a small 
bird-spit, flour and baste them vrith a piece of batter, 
have ready a slice Of bread toasted brown, lay it in a 
dish, and set it under the snipes for the trail to drop on ; 
> when they are enoush, take Ibem up, and lay them on a 
toast ; have ready tor two snipes a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy and butter ; pour it in the dish, and set it 
oVer a chafing-dish two or three minutes.^ Garnish with 
lemon, and send to table. 

To dress Plovers. To two« plovers take two artichoke 
bottoms boiled, chesnuts roasted and blanched, some 
skirrets boUed, cut all very small, mix it vrith some knar- 
row or beef suet, the yolks of two hard eggs, chop all to- 
gether ; season with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little " 
sweet he#bs ; fill the bodies of the plovers, lay them in a 
saucepan, put to them a pint of gravy, a glass of white 
wine, a blade or two of mace, some roasted chesnuts 
blanched, and artichoke bottoms cut in quarters, two or 
three^ yolks of eggs, and a little juice of lemon; cover 
close, and let them stew an hour softly. If yon find 
the sauce is not thick enough, take a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and put into the sauce ; shake it round, 
and when it is thick, take up. your plovers, and po'jr the 
sauce over them. Garnish with roasted chesnuts. ^ 

Ducks are very good done this way. 

Or you may roast plovers as you do any other fowl, 
and have gravy sance in the dish. 

Or boil tbem in good celery sauce, either white or 
brown;- as you lika. 
*" The same way you may dress ^dgeons. 

N. B. The best way to dress plovers* is to roast them 
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lb irm < Jugged ffarg, to boU RMiU, tfe. 

M woodcoeks, with a toast nnder thenit and gravy and 
Imtter. 

To 6reu a J^ged Hare. Cut it in little pieces, ^ard 
tbem hei>e and ^ere with Uttle slips of bacon, season 
with a little pepper and salt, pat them in an earthen 
jng, with a blade or two of mace, an onion stack with 
cloves, and a bundle of sweet herbs ; cover the jug close 
that nothing can get in, then set it in a pot of boiling 
water, and three hoars will do it ; then torn it out m 
the dish, and take oat the onioB and sweet herbs, and 
send it to taUe h^t. If yon do not like It huded, leave 
It out. 

Te boU RMUm. Trass them for boiling, boU then 
foidc and white ; pot them in a dish, with onion sauce 
orer, made thus : take as many onions as yon think will 
cover them ; peel them, and boil them tender, strain them 
off, iqaeexe them very dry, and chop them fine ; pat them 
in a sten^Mm, with a piece of batter, half a pint of cream, 
a little salt, and shake In a little floor; stir them -Well 
over a gentle fire, till the batter is melted ; then put 
tiiem over the rabbits : or a sauce made thus : blaach 
the livers, and chop them very &ie, with some parsley 
blanched and chopped ; mix them with melted < i];atter, 
and pnt it over ; or with gravy and butter. . . • • 

Cod Soimii brmied wth Grary. Scald them in hot wa« 
ter, and rub tiiem with salt well ; blanch them ; that 
IS, take off the black dirty skin, set them on in cold 
water, and let them simmer till they begin to be tender; 
take them out and flour them, and broU them on the 
gridiron. In the mean time take good gravy, mostard, 
a bit of butter rolled in flour, boU it, season it with pep- 
per and salt. Lay tiie soonos in a dish, and poor the 
sao^ over them. 

Fried Smuages. Take hidf a pound, of sausages, and t 
six« apples, sUce four as thick as a crown, cot £e other 
two in quarters, fry them with the sansages of a fine 
light brown, lay the sansages in the middle oi the dish, 
ami the apples round. Oamish with the quartered 
apples. 
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■ Stewe4 cabbage and sausages fried is a good dish ; then 
heat cold peas-pudding in the pan, lay it in a dish, and 
llie santafes round, heap the pudding in the middle, and 
lay the sausages round thick up, edge-ways, and one in 
the noddle at length. 

tMops^mid Eggs, Cut either bacon, pickled beef, or 
hung muttoa, in thin slices, broil them nicely ,( lav them 
in a dish before the fire, have ready a stewpan ot water 
boiling, break as many eggs as you hare collops, one by 
•ne in a cup, and pour Ihem in the stewpan. When the 
whites of the eggs b^n to harden, and aH look of a 
clear white, take them up one by one in an egg-slice, and ' 
lay them on the ccdlops. 

7b dnew Co2d Fowl or Pigeon, Cut them in four quar* 
terty beat up an egg or two,, according to what you dress, 
grate in nutmes, a little salt, parsley chopped, a few 
ermnbs •f bread ; beat them wdl together, dip them in 
this batter, and have ready dripping, hot m a stewpan, 
ht which fry them of a fine light brown ; have ready a 
little good gFavy, tfaickoied wim a little flour, mixed with 
a spoonfiil of catchup : lay the try in the dish, and pour 
the saaceover. Gambh with lemon, and a fewmushrooms, 
if you/ have anyi A cold rabbit eats well done thus. 

7b mince Veoi . Gat veal as fine as pos»ble, but do not 
chop it ; grate nutmeg over it, alired a little lemon-peel 
very fine, throw a very little salt on it, drudge a httie 
flpor over it. To a lar||B plate of veal take four or five 
spioonfiils of water, let it )>oil, then put in the veal, with 
a bit of batter as big as an egg, stir it well together ; 
when it is qmte l^ot, it is enov^. Have ready a tliin 
pieee ni bread, toasted brovn, cut it in thi^ corner 
sippets, lay it round the plate, and pour in the veal* 
Ben>re ywk pour it hi, squeese in half a lemon, or half a 
•'•c^oonfol of vmepar. Garnish mtfa lemon. You mi^ put 
gittAry instead of water, if you love it strong ; l>ut it b 
better without. 

9V /ry CM Veal, Cut it in |Heces about as thick as 
half-a<;ra«hi, and as limg as 'you please, dtp them m the 
F 
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- I ■ ' "HI ■ 
'Ih kash MtiHon, ifc, _^ 

yolk of eggs, and then in crumbs of bread, with sweet 
herbs and shred lemon-peel in it ; grate a litUe nntmeg 
over them, and fry them in fresh butter. The butter must 
be liot, just enough to fry them in : m the mean time, 
maKe gravy of the bone of the veal. When the meat ia 
fried, take it out With a fork, and lay it in a dish before 
, 1}ie fire ; then shake flour in the pan, and stir it round ; 
then put in a little gravs*, squeeze, in a little lemon, and* 
pour it over the veal. Garnish with lemon. 

To tos8 up Cold Veal white. Cut the veal in little thm 
bits, put milk enough to it for sauce, grate in « .Uttle 
nutmeg, a little salt, a little piece of butter rolled in 
- flour : to half a pint of miik^' the yolkt of two eggs well 
beat, a spoonful of mushroom pickle; stir all together 
till it is thick, then pour it- in ^ dish, and garnish with 
lemon. 

Gold fowls skimmed, and done this way, eat well ; or 
the best end of a cold -breast of veal; first fry it, drain 
it from the fat, then pour this sauce to it. 

To kash Coid Muttcn. Cut mutton with H very sharp 
knife m little bits, as thm as possible; then boil thebonea 
yrith an onion^ a few sweet herbs, a blade of mace, a very 
little wliole pepper, a Uttle salt, a piece of crust toasted 
crisp ; let it boil till there is enough for sauce, stram it, 
and put it in a saucepan ¥rith a piece of butter rolled in 
flour ; put in the meat ; when it is very hot it is enough. 
Have ready thin bread, toasted brown, cut three-comer- 
ways, lay them round the dish, and pour in the haA. As 
to walnut pickle, and all sorts of pickles, you mnst pnt 
ia according to your fancy. Garnish with pickles. Some 
love a small onion peelea, and cut very small, and^ done 
^ in the hash. 

TohaakMkUanWurefdson. Cut It diin as above ; boU 
the bones as above ; strain the liquor, where there is just 
enough for the hash ; to a quarter of a _puit of grav^ put 
a large spoonful of red wine, an onion peeled imd chop- 
ped fine, a little lemon-peel shred fine, a piece of batter 
as big as a small walnut^ rolled h[i flonr ; pnt it in a sauce- 
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' To make CoUeps of Cold Bet^^ ^e, 

' pan with the meat, shake it together, and when it is 
thoroughly hot, pour it in a dish. Hash beef the same 

To make CoUops <if> Cold Beef. If you hare any cold in- 
ntde of a surloin of beef, take off all the fat, cut it in little 
fhin bits, cut an onion small, boil as much water or gravy 
as yon think will do for sauce ; season ^t with a little pep« 
per and salt, and sweet herbs. Let the water boil, then 
put v^ the meat, with a piece <ft^ butter rolled in flour, 
' shake it round, and stir it. When the sauce is thick, 
apd the meat done, take out the sweet herbs, and pour 
it ui a dish. They do better than fresh meat. 

Ruies to be ob§eived in all Mqde Dishes, First, let the 
stewpans, or saucepans, and covers, be very clean, free ' 
from saud, and well tinned ; and that all the white 
sauces have a little tartness, and be very smooth, and of 
a fine thickness ; and all the time any white sauce is over 
the fire, keep stirring it one way. 

And as to brown sauce, take care no fat 8wim» at the 
top, but that it be all smooth alike, and about as thiiik as 
good cream, and not to taste of' one thing more than 
another. As to pepper and salt, season to your palate, 
but do not put too nftich, for that vrill take away the fine 
flavour of every thiiig. Atf to most made dishes, put in 
what you think proper to enlarge 'it, or make St good-; 
as muslH'ooms pickled, dried^ fresh, or powdered ; truflles, 
morels, cockscombs stewed, ox-palates cut in small bits ; 
^ arti^ke bottoms, either pickled, fresh, boiled, or dried 
softened In warm water, each cut in four pieces ; aspara- 
gus tops, the yolks of hard eggs^ force-meat balls, See* 
The best things to give a sauce tartness are mushroom 
pickle, white walnut pickle, elder vinegar^ or lemon 
jutce. 
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Of Soups and Br§th§. 

OF SOUPS AND BROTHI^ 

Strong Broth for Soup and Grax^y. Take a shin of beef, 
a knuekle of veal, and a scra^ of muttODy pat them m 
five gallons of water ; let it boil vp, skim it clean, and 
season witk six large onions, four leeks, four heads of 
celery, two carrots, two turnips, a bundle of sweet herbai^ 
six cloves, a doasen corbs of allspice, and salt; skim it 
very clean, and let it stew gently for six hours ; strain it 
p^^ and put it by for use. 

When you want very strong gravy, takie a slice of btp 
con, lay it in a stewpan ; a pound of beef, cut it thin, 
> lay it; on the bacon, slice in a piece of carrot, an onion 
sliced, a crust of bread, a few sweet herbs, a little mace, 
doves, nutmeg, whole pepper, and an anchovy ; cover 
and set it on a slow fire five or ^x^ minutes, and povr 
in a quart of the above gravy : cover close, and let it 
boil softly till half is wasted. This will be a rich, high 
brown sauce for fish, fowl, or ragoo. 

Grmyfor White Sauce. Take t^ pound of any part of 
.veal, cut it in small pieces, boil it in a quart or water, 
with an onion, a bl»de of mace, two cloves, and a few 
whole pepper-corns. Boil it till it is as rich as yea 
would have it. 

Gravy for J\»rkeyf Fowly or Ragoo. Take a pound of 
lean beef, cut and . hack it well, then floor it, put a piece 
of butter as big as a hen's egg in a stewpan ; when it is 
melted, put in the beef, fry it on all sides a little brown, 
then pour in three pints of boiling water, a. bundle of 
sweet herbs, two or three blades oi mace, three or four 
doves, twdve whole pepper-^ms, a bit of icarrot^ a 

{>iece of crust of bread toasted brown ; cover close^ and 
et it boil till there is about a pint or less ; season it with 
salt, and strain it off. 

Mutton or Veal Gravy, Cut and hack veal well, set it 
on the fire with water, sweet herbs, mace, and pepper. 
Let it boil till it is as good as you would have it, tneu 
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Stumfr Fuh Grmnfy Broths, and Smpt. 

strain it off. Your fine cooks, if they can, chop a par- 
tridge or two, and put in gravies. 

A strong FUh Gravy, Take two or tiuree eels, or any 
fish yon have, skin or scale them, got and wash them/ 
from grit, cut them in little pieces, put |hem in a sauce- 
pan, cover them with water, a tittle crust of bread toast- 
ed brown, a blade or two of mace, and some whole pep- ' 
per, a few sweet herbs, and a little bit of lemon-peel. 
Let it boil till it is rich^and good, then have ready a 
piece of butter, according to Sie gravy ; if a pin^, as 
big as a walnut. Melt it in the saucepan, shake in a 
little flour, and toss it about till it is brown, and strain 
in the gravy. Lef it boil a few minutes, and it will be 
good. 

^Strong Broth to keep for Use, Take part of a leg of 
beef, and the scrag end of a neck of mutton, break the^ 
bones in pieces and put td it as much water as will cover*" 
it, and a little salt ; skim it clean, and put in a whole 
onion stuck with cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, pep- 
per, and a nutmeg quartered. Boil these till the meat 
in pieces, and the strength boiled out ; strain it, and keep 
it tor use. 

Green Peas Soup. Take a gallon of water, make it boil ; 
put in six onions^ four turnips, |;wo carrots, two heads of 
celery cut in slices, some cloves, four blades of mace, 
four cabbage-lettuces cut small ; stew them for an hour ; 
■train it off, and put in two quarts of old green peas, and 
boil them in the liquor till tender ; then beat or bruise 
them, and mix them up with the broth, and rub them 
through a tammy or cloth, and put it in a clean pot, and 
boil it up fifteen minutes ; season with pepper and saJt 
to your liUng ; then put the soup in a tureen, with small 
dices of brei^ toasted very hard. 

A Peas Soup for Winter, Take about four pounds of 
lean beef, cut it in small pieces, a pound of lean bacon, 
or pickled pork, set it on the fire with two gallons of 
water, let it boil, and skim it well ; then put in six 
onions, two turnips, one carrot, and four beads of celery 
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cut small, twelve corns of allspice, and put in a quart of 
Bj^lit peas, boil it gently for three hours, strain them 
through a sieve, and rub' the peas well tiirough; then 
put the soup in a clean pot^ and put in dried mint rub- 
bed to powder ; cat the white of four heads of celery, and. 
two turnips in dices, and boil them in a quart of water for 
fifteen minutes ; sU'ain them off, and put them in the 
soup ; take a doaen of small rashers of bacon fried, and 
put them in the soup, season:with pepper and salt to your 
liking;, boil it up for fifteen minutes, then put it in a 
tureen, with dices of bread fried crisp. 

Note. The liquor of a boiled leg of pork makes good 
soup. 

Mutton Broth, Take a neck of mutton of six pounds, ' 
cut it in two, boil the scrag in a gallon of water, skim it 
well, put in a little bundle of sweet herbs, an onion, 
and a good crust of bread. Let it boil an hour, then 
put in the other part of the mutton, a turnip or -two, 
dried marigolds, ar few chives chopped fine, a little 
parsley chopped small ; put these in a quarter of an ' 
hour before the broth is enough. Season it with salt ; 
or you may put in a quarter of a pound of barley or 
rice at first. Some love it thickened with oatmeal, and 
some with bread ; others, season virith mace, instead of 
■sweet herbs and onion. AU this is fancy, and difierent 
palates. > If you boil turnips for sauce, do not boil all in 
the pot, it makes the broth too strong of them, but boil 
them in a saucepan. 

Beef Brotki Take a leg of beef, crack the bone in 
two or three parts, wash it clean, put it in a pot with a 
gallon of water, skim it, put in two or three blades of 
inace, a bundle of parsley, and a cnist of bread. Boil it 
till the beef is tender, and the sinews. Toast bread, 
and cut it in dices, put it in a tureen ; lay in the meat, 
and pour in the soup. 

Scotch BMiey Broth, Take a leg of beef, chop it to 
pieces, boil It in three gallons of water, with a piece of 
carrot and a ^rust of bread, till it is half boiled away ; * 
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strain it off, and put it in the pot again with half a pound 
of barley, four or five heads of celery, washed clean and 
cut small, a large onion, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little 
parsley chopped small, ahd a few marigolds. Boll this an 
hour. Take a cock, or large fowl, clean picked and wash- 
ed, put it in the pot ; boil it till the broth is good, season 
It with salt, and send it to table with the fb^l in the 
^middle. This broth is very good without the fowl. 
Take out the onion and sweet herbs before yon send it 
to table. 

Some make this broth with sheep's head instead of a 
leg of beef, and it is xery good : but you must chop the 
head to pieces. The thick flank (fix pounds to six quarts 
of water) makes good broth : tiien put the barley in 
with the meat, first skim it well, boil it an hour very 
softly, then put in the above ingredients, with turnips 
and carrots clean scraped and pared, and cut in piecies. 
Boil all together softly, till the broth is good ; season it 
with salt, and send it to table, with the beef in the middle, 
turnips and carrots round, and pour the broth over all. 

lUaes to be observed in making Soups or Broths, Take 
great care the pots, saucepans, and covers, be very clean, 
and free from grease and sand, and that they be well 
tinned, for fear of giving the broths and soups any brassy 
taste. If you have time to stew as softly as you can, it 
will both have a finer flavor, and the meat will be ten- 
derer. But then observe, when you make soups or broths 
or present use, if it is to be done softly, do not put- 
more water than yOi\ intend to have soup or broth ; and 
if you have the convenience of an earthen jian or pipkin, 
set it on wood embers till it boils, then skim it, and put 
in the seasoning ; cover close, and set it on embers, so 
that it may do softly for some time, and the meat and 
broths will be dekcious. Observe, in all broths and 
^oups, that one thing does not taste more tiian another, but 
hat the taste be equal, and it has a fine agreeable relish, 
according to what you design it for ; and be sure that all 
the greens and herbs you put in be cleaned| washed, and 
picked. 
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OF PUDDINGS. 

A Marrow Pudduig, Take a'quart of cream and milk, 
and a qoarter of a pound of Naples bUcuity put them 
on the nre in a stewpan, and boil them up ; take the 
yolks of eight eggs, the whites of four beat Very fine, a 
little soft sugar ,^me marrow chopped, a small glass of 
brandy and sack, a little orange-iiower-water ; mix all 
well together, and put them on the fire, keep stirring till 
it is thick, and put it away to get cold ; have a dish 
rimmed with puff-paste, put your stuff" in, sprinkle cur- 
rants that have been well washed in cold water, and 
rubbed clean in a cloth, marrow cut in slices, and some 
candied lemon, orange and citron, cut in shreds, and send 
it to the oven ; three quarters of an hour will bake it : 
send it up hot. 

A boUed Suet Pudding. A quart of mi|k, four spoonfuls 
of flour, a pound of suet shred small, four eggs, a spoon- 
ful of beaten ginger, a tea-spoonful of salt : mix the 
eggs and flour widi a pint of the milk very thick, and 
with the seasonmg mix in the rest of the milk and suet. 
Let the batter be thick, and boil it two hours. 

A boiled Phtm Pudding. Take a pound of suet cut in 
J pieces, not too fine, a pound pf currants, and a pounds of 
( raisins stoned, eight eggs, half the whites, halif a nnt- 
meg grated, and a tea-spoonful of beaten ginger, a pound 
of flour, a pint of milk ; beat the eggs first, add half the 
milk, beat them together, and/by degrees stir ui the flour, 
then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as will 
' mix it together very thick. Boil it five hours. 
. A York3tire Pudding. Take a quart of milk^ four eggs, 
and a little salt, make it up in a thick batter with flour^ 
like pancake batter. Have a good piece of meat at the 
fire : take a stewpan, and put some dripping in, set it on 
the fire ; when it boils, pour in the puddingy let it bake 
on tl^e fire till you think it is nigh enough, then turn a 
plate upside down ui the drippuig-pan, that the dripping 
mi^ not be blacked ; set the stewpan on it, under the 
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meat, and let the drippiiig drop on the paddiiig, and the 
heat of the fire come to it, to make it of a fine brown. 
When the meat is done and sent to table, drain the &t 
ftrom the puddmg, and s^t it on the fire to dry a little ; 
then slide it as dry as yon can in a dish ; melt bntter, 
and poor it in a cup, and set it in the middle of the 
pnddmg. It^ is an excellent good pudding ; the gravy 
of the meat eats well with it. 

A Steak Pudding. Make a good crust, with suet shred 
fine with Bour, and mix it wi&i cold water : season with 
a little salt, and make a pretty stiff crust, abclnt two 
pounds of suet to a quarter of a pe«k of flour. Let 
the steaks be either beef or mutton, well seasoned with 
pepper and salt ; make it up as yon do an apple pudding ; 
tie it in a cloth, and put it m the water boiling; If it be 
large, it will Uke ^ye hours ; if ^small, three fionrs. 
' This is the best crust for an apple pudding. Pigeons 
eat well this way. ^ 

sun Zhtjg^p^B. Take a pint of milk, four eggs, a 
pound of suet, a 'pound of currants, tw6 teaptpoonfnls of 
salt, three of ginger : first take half the milk, and mix 
it like a thick batter, then put the eggs, the salt, and 
ginger, then the rest of the milk by degrees, with the 
suet and currants, and flour, to make it like a light 
paste. When the water ImhIs, make them in rolls as big 
as a lavge tnrke^^'s egg, with a little flour ; then flat them 
and throw them in boiling water. Move them softly, that ' 
|h^ do not stick together ; keep the water boiling, and 
hm an hour will boU them. 

A PotaJtoe Pvdding* Boil two pounds of potatoes, and 
beat them in a mortar fine, beat in half a pound of melted 
butter, boil it half an hour, pour melted butter over it. 
with a glass of ^hite wine, or the juice of a Seville 
orange, s^d throw susar over- it and the dish. ' 

7b boil an AUnond Pudding. Beat a pound of sweet- 
almonds as small as possible, with three spoonfuls of 
rose-water, and a gill of sack or white wine, and mix in 
half a pound i>i fresh butter melted, five yolks of eggf 
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and two whites, a qaart of cream,^ a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, half a nutmeg grated, one spoonful of^floor, 
and &ree of crumbs of bread ; mix all well together, 
dmd boil it. It will take half an hour boiling. 

A Sago Pudding, Let half a pound of sago be washed 
in three or four hot waters, put to it a ouart of new milky 
and let it boil together till it is thick ; stir it careful- 
ly, (for it .is apt to bum,) put in a stick of cinnamon 
when you set it on the fire ; when it is boiled take it out ; 
before you pour it out, stir in half a potmd of fresh but- 
ter, then pour it in a pan, and beat up nme eggs, with 
live of the whites, and four spoonfuls of sack; stir all 
together, and sweeten to your taste. Put in a quarter 
of a pound of currants, washed and rubbed, and plump- 
ed in two spoonfuls of sack, and^ two of rose-water ; 
mix all together, stir it over a slow fire till it is thi^k, 
lay a puff paste over a dish, pour in the ingredi^ts, and 
bake it. 

A Milkt Puddmg, You must get half a poond of mil- 
let^seed, after it is washed and picked clean, put to it 
half 9 pound of sugar, a wh<de nutmeg grated, and three' 
quarts of milk. When yon have mixed all well together, 

' break in half a pound of fresh butter in your dish, poor 
it in, and bake it. 

An Apple Pudding. Take twelve large pippins, paf« 
them, take out the cores, and put them in a saucepan, 
with four or five spoonfuls of water ; boil them tiU they 
are soft and thick ; beat them well, stir in a pound ot 
loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of two 
lemons cut thin, and beat fine in a mortar, the yolks of 
eight eggs beat : mix all together, bake it in a slack 
oven ; when it is near done, throw over a little fine 
sugar. You may bake it in a puff-paste, ais you do the 
other puddings. 

A Jiue Pudding, In half a pound of rice put three 
quarts of milk, stir in half a pound of sncar, grate In a 

, email nutmeg, and break in half a pound of fresh butter ; 

' butter a dish, pour it in, and bake it. You may ad4 a 
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LTter of a pound of currants for change. If you boil 
rice apd milk, and then stir in the sugar, you may 
bake it before the fire, or in a tin oven. You may add 
egg, but it ^ill be gpod without. 

To boil a Cuatard Pudding. Take a pint of creatn, out 
of which take two or thre^ spoonful*, and mix with a 
spoonful of fine flour ; set the rest to boil. When it is 
boiled, take it off, and stir in the cold cream and flour 
well ; when cold, beat up ^^e yolks and two whites of 
eggs, and stir in a little salt and nutmeg, and two or 
&ree spoonirils of sack ; sweeten to your palate ; but- 
ter a wooden bowl, and pour it in, tie a cloth over it, 
and boil it half an hour. When it is enough, untie the 
cloth, turn the pudding in a dish, abd pour melted but- 
ter over it. ' 

A hatter'Pudding, ' Take a quart of milk, beat up six 
eggs, half the wmtes, mix as above^ six spoonfuls of 
flour, a tea-spoonful of salt, and one of beaten ginger : 
mix all together, boil it an hour and a quarter, ^ and pour 
melted butter over it. You may put m eight eggs, for 
chanee, and' half a pound of prunes or currants. 

A water Pvdding wUhout eggs Take a quart of milk, 

mi» six spoonfuls of flour with a little of the milk first, 

a tea-spoontul of salt, two of beaten ginger, and. two 

' of the tincture of saffron ; mix all together; and boil 

it an hour. You may add fruit as yoa think proper. ' 

A bread Pudding, Cut off all the crust of a twopenny 
loaf, and slice it thin in a f^uart of milk, set it over a 
chafing-dish of coals till the bread has soaked up the 
milk, dien put in a piece of sweet batter, stir it round, 
let it stand till cold ; or you may boil the milk, and 
pour over the bread, and cover close, it does full as well ; 
then take the yolks of six eggs, the whites of three, and 
beat them up with a little rose-water and nutmeg, salt 
and sugar, it you chuse it. Mix all well together, and 
boil it one hour. 

A biOced bread Pudding, Tak« the crumb of a twopenny 
loaf, as mueh flour, tlie yolks of four eggs and two 
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whites, a tea-spoonful of ginger, half a pound of r^ins, 
stoned) half a pound of currants, clean washed and 
picked, a little salt. Mix first the hread and flour, ginger, 
salt, and sugar, to your palate ; then the eggs, and as 
much milk as will make it like a good batter, then the 
fruit ; butter the dish, pour it ui, and bake it. 

AJmepUan baked Pudding. Yon must take a quart of 
milk, and put three bay leaves in it. When it has boiled 
a little, with flour make it into a hasty-pudding, with a 
little salt, pretty thick ; take it off the tire, and stir in 
half a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of sugar ; 
beat up twelve eggs, and half the whites ; stir all well 
together, lay a puff-paste all over the dish, and pour in 
your stuff. Half an hour will bake it. 

An Apricot Pudding, Coddle six large apricots very 
toider, break them small, sweeten to your taste. When 
they are cold, add six eggs, only two whites well beat ; 
mix them well togetlier with a pint of good cream, lay 
a puff-paste all over the dish, and pour in the ingrisdients^ 
Bake it half an hour ; do not let the oven be too hot : 
when it is enough,, throw a little fine sugar* over it, and 
send it to table hot. 

A bread and bidter JPu^Utmg. Get a twopenny loaf, an^ 
cut it ii^ thin 'slices ^ bread and butter, as you do for 
tea. Butter a dish, as you cut them lay slices all over 
it, then strew a few currants, clean washed and picked, 
then a row oi bread and butter, then a few currants, and 
so on till the bread and butter is in ; then take a pint of 
milk, beat up four egg^, a little salt, half a nutmeg, 
grated ; mix all together with sugar to your taste ; pour 
this over the bread, and bake it half an hour. A puff- 
pBS1;e under does best. You may put in two spoonfuls 
of r^>se-water. 

A bailed Rice Pudding, Get a quarter of a pound of 
the flour of rice, put it over the fire with a pint of milk, 
and keep it stirring constantly, tnat it may not clot nor 
bum. When It is of a good thickness, take it off, and 
pour it in an etarthen pan; stir in half a pound of bnt- 
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tev very smooth, and half a pmt of cream or new milk, 
sweeten to your palate, grate in half a nutmeg, and the 
lind ot a lemon. Beat up the yolks of six eggs and two 
whites, mix all well together ; boil it either in small china 
basons or wooden bowls. When done, tarn them into a 
dish, pour melted butter over, with a little s^ck, and 
throw sugar ail over. 

A cheap Rice Pudding, Get a quarter of a pound of 
rice, and half a ponnd of raisins, stoned, and tie tiiem 
in a cloth. Give the rice a great deal of room to swell. 
Boil it two hours ; when it is enough, tarn ^it into your 
dish, and pour melted butter and suggEur ^over it, ^ith a 
little dutmeg. 

To make a cheap baked Rice Pudding, You must take a 
quarter of a pound of rice, boil it in a quart of new milk, 
stir it that it does not burn ; m^hen it begins to be thick, 
take it off, let it stand till it is a little cool, then stir in 
well a quarter at a potnd of butter ; sugar to your pa- 
late ; grate a nutmeg, butter your dish, pour it in, and 
bake it. 

To mdlce a Quaking Pudding, Take a pitat of cream, six 
eggs, and half the whites, beat them weU) and mix witli 
the cream ; grate a little nutmeg in, adtf a little salt, 
and a little rose-water, if it be agreeable ; grate in the 
cnimb of a halfpenny roll, or a spoohful of Hour, first 
mixed with a little of the cream, or a spoonful of die fldnr 
of rice. Butter a doth well, and iiottr it ; then put in 
your mixture, tie it not too' cl()se. and boil it half an 
hour fast. Be sure the watei^ boils belbfe you put it 
in. 

To make a Cream Pudding, Take a ^tlart of cream, 
boil it with a blade of mace, and half' a'liutmeg grated ; 
Iferitcool ; beat up eight eggs, and diree whites, strain 
them' well, mix a spoonful of flour with them^ a quarter 
of a'poond of almonds blanched, and beat fine, with a 
ijpoonful of orange-fiower or rose-water, mix ^ith the 
eggs, then by degrees mix in the cream, beat all well 
together'; taftra tfaidlf cloth, wet it add flour it well. 
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poar in your stuff, tie it close, and boil it' half an hour. 
Let the water boil fast ', when it is done, turn it into 
your dish ; pour melted butter over, with a little sack, 
and throw fine sugar all over it. 

To make a Prune Pudding, Take a quart of milk, beat 
six eggs, half thf whites, m half a pint of the milk, 
and four spoonfuls of flour, a little salt, and two spoon- 
fuls of beaten ginger ; then by decrees mix in all the 
milk, and a pound of prunes, tie it m a cloth, boil it an 
hour, melt butter and pour over it. Damsons eat well 
done this way in the room of prunes. 

T\t make an Apple Puddings Make a good puff-paste, 
roll it out half an inch thick, pare your apples, and core 
them, enough to fill the crust, close it up, tie it in a clotb, 
and boil it : if a smsdl pudding, two hours ; if a large one, 
three or four hours. When it is done, turn it into your 
dish, cut a piece of the crust out of the top, butter and 
sugar it to your palate ; lay on ihe crust, and send it to 
table hot. A pear pudding, make the same way. And 
thus you may make a damson pudding, or any sort of 

Slums, apricots, cherries, or mulberries, and are very 
ne. 
Yeast Dutnpling8» First make a light dough as for 
bread, with fiour, water, salt, and yeast, cover with a 
cloth, an<Lset it before the fire for half an hour ; then 
have ,a saucepan of water on the fire, and when it boils, 
take the dough and make it into round balls, as big as a 
large hen's egg; then fiat them with your hand, and 
put them in the boiling water ; a few minutes boils them. 
Take great care they do not fall to the bottom of the pot 
or sauoepan, for then they will be heavy ; and be sure to 
keep the water boiling aH the ftme. When they are 
enough, take them up, fwhich will be in^ ten minutes or 
less,) lay them in your dish, and have melted butter in a 
cup. As good a way as any to save trouble, is to send to 
the baker's for half a quartern of dough, (which will make 
a great many,) and then you have only to boil it. 

NmfoOc DwNpIifijr*. Mix a thick batter at for ^aa- 
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cakes, take half a pint of milk, two eggs, a little salt, 
and- make it into a batter with floar. Have ready a ^ 
clean sancepan of water boiling, into which drop the bat- 
ter. Be sure the water boils fast, and two or three mi- 
nutes will boil them ; then throw them into a sieve to 
drain the water away ; then turn them into a dish, and 
stir a lump of fresh butter into them ; eat them hot, 
and they are very good. 

Hard Dumplings, Mix flour and water with a little 
salt, like paste, roll it in balls as big as a turkey's egg, 
roll them in a little flour, have the water boiling, throw 
them in, and half an hour will boil them. They are best 
boiled with a good piece of beef. You may add, for 
change, a few currants. Have melted butter in a cup. 

Apple DumpHngs, Make a good puff-paste ; pare some 
large apples, cut them in quarters, and take out the cores 
very nicely ; take a piece of crust, and roll it round, 
enough for one apple ; If they are big, they will not look 
pretty, so roll the crust round each apple, and make them 
round with a little flour in your hand. Have a pot of 
water boiling, take a clean cloth, dip it in the water, and 
ahake flour over it ; tie each dumpling by itself, and put 
them in the water boilidg, which keep boiling all the 
time ; and if your crust is light and good, and the 
apples not too large, half an hour will do them ; but if 
the apples be large, they will take an hour's boiling. 
When they are enough, take them up, and lay them in a 
dish ; throw fine sugar over them, and send them to table* 
Have fresi butter melted in a cup, and fine beaten sugar 
4n a saucer. 

Jjbdea to l^obsened in making Puddings^ 4rc* In boiled 
puddings, fike great care the bag or cloth be very 
clean, not sf^py, but.dipped in hot water, and well flour- 
ed. If a bread pudding, tie it loo^e ; if a batter pud- 
dmg, tie H close ; and be sure the water boils when yon 
put U in ; and yon should move it in the pot now and 
then, for fear it sticks. When you make a batter pud- 
ding, first mix the floar well with a little milk, then put - 
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in the ii^gred^enU hy degrees^ and it wUi be swo^tE und 
not have luo^s ; bi^t for a plain batter pudding, tJi$ \mut 
way is to strain it through a coarse hair-sieve, that M m%Y 
neither have liunps, nor the treadles qf thu eggs : and for 
ail other paddies, strain the eggs when they we heat. 
If you boil them in wooden^ bowlSy or china-dishes, butter 
the inside befo^re you put i^ your better; and for all 
baked puddings, butter the pan or disj^i before the pwUliiig 
is put in. 



OF PIES. 

To make a Savwy Lamb or Yepil PU, Make a good pi^ff- 
paste crust, cut your meat in pieces, season it to your 
palate with pepper, salt, mace, cloves, .^d nutmeg, finely 
beat ; lay it into y«ur crust with a few lamb-stones and 
sweetbreads, seasoned aa your meat ; also oysters and 
force-meat balls, hard yolks of eggs, and the tops of 
asparagus two inches long, first boUed green ; put but- 
ter all over the pie, put on the lid, and set it pp ^ quicV: 
oven an hour and a half, and have rea4y the liquor, made 
thus : take a pint of gravy, the oyster liquor, a gill of 
red wine, and a little grated nutmeg ; mix all togetl^er 
with the yolks of two or' three eggs beat, and keep ^t 
stirring one way all the time. When it bpils, pour it 
in your pie ; put on the lid again. Send it hot to table. 
You mi|8t make liquor according to your pie. 

A MtOton Pie, Take a loin oi mutton, par^ ^f the sHili 
and fat off the inside, cut it into steaks, season it well 
vf ith pepper and salt to your palate. Lay it in yoifr crust, 
fill it, pour in a» much water as will almost ^U the diab ; 
put on the crust, and bake it well. 

A Be^-eteak Pie,. Take fine rump-steaks, beat them 
wit)i a rolUng-pin, then sefison with pepper and salt, ac- 
cording to your palate. Make a crust, lay ii) your steaHpis 
fill your 4ish, and pour in water so as to half .fi^l Win 
dish. Put op the crust> apd bake it well. 
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A Ham Pie, Take some cold boiled ham, and slice nt 
about half an inch thick, make a good cruet, and thick, 
over the dish, and lay a layer of ham,^ shake a little 
pepper over it, then take a large young fowl, picked, 
gutted, washed, and singed ; jput a little pep{)er and salt 
in tiie belly, rub a very little salt on the outside ; lay the 
fowl on the ham ; boil some eggs hard, put in the yolks, 
and cover with ham, then shake some pepper on, and put 
on th^' crust. Bake it^well ; have ready when it comes 
out of the oven some rich beef-gravy, enough to fill 
the pie : lay on the crust, and senjd it to table hot. A 
fresh ham will not be so tender ; so that ' I boil my ham_ 
>one day, and bring it to table, and the next day make a' 
pie of it. It does better than an unboiled ham. If you 
put two large fowls in, they will make a fine pie ; but 
that is according to your compaiiy. The larger the 
pie, tlie finer the meat eats. The crust must be the same 
you make for a venison-pasty. You should pour-^ a 
little strong gravy in the pie when you make it, gu.^t t9 
bake the meat, and fill it up when it comes out of the 
oven. Boil some truffles and morels and put into the 
pie, which is a great addition, and some fresh mush- 
rooms, or dried ones. 

A Pigeon Pie, Make a puiF-past# crust, cover your 
dish, let the pigeons be very nicely picked and cleaned, 
season them with pepper and salt, and put a good piece 
of fre^h butter, with pepper and salt, m their bellies ; 
lay them in a pan ; the necks, gizzards, livers, pinions,^ 
i^d hearts, lay between, with the yolk of a hard egg ana^ 
a beef-steak In the middle ; put as much water as will 
almost fin the dish, lay on- the top-crust, and bake it 
well. This tis the best way ; but the French fill the 
pigeons with' a vei^ high force-meat, and lay force-meat 
Dflils round the mside, with asparagus tops, artichoke 
bottoms, mushrooms, truffles, and morels, and season 
Mgh ; but that is according to different palates. 

A Gihlei Pie 'Take two pair of giblets nicely cleaned, 
put ail but the livers in a saucepan, with two^ quarts of 
G a 
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water, twentv cor|is of whole peppef, three blades of 
mace, a bimdle of sweet herbs, and a large onion ; cover 
them close, and stew them softly tiU they are tender ; 
then have a good crust ready, cover your dish, lay a 
fine rump-»teak at the bottom, seasoned wUh ptepper and 
salt ; lay ui your giblets with the livers, and strain the 
liquor ttiey were stQw«d in* Si^son it with pepper and 
siuit, and pour in your pie ; put on the ltd, and bake it 
an hour and a hidf. 

A Duck Pie, Make a pujf-ps^te erost, take two ducks, 
scald them, and make them clean, cut off the feet,^ the ^ 
phdions, the neck, and head, picked and scalded clean, 
with the gizzards, livers and hearts ; pick oat all the 
fat of the inside ; (ay a crust over the dish, season the 
4uck8 with pepper and salt, inside and out, lay them ia 
your dish, and the giblets .at each end seasoned ; put ui 
as much water as will almost fill the pie, lay on the 
crust, and bake it, but not too much. 

A Chicken Pie» Make a puff-paste crust f take two 
chickens, cut them to pieces, season with pepper and salt, 
a little beaten mace, lay a force-meat made thus round 
the side of the dish : take half a pound of veal, half « 
pound of suet, beat them quite fine ia a marble mortas, 
with as many crumbs of bread ; season, it with a little 
pepper and salt, an anchovy with thie liquor, cut it to 
pieces, % little lemon-peel cut very fine, and dhred smaA, 
a very little thyme, mix all together with the yolk of aa. 
egg ; make some into ball$, about twelve, the rest lay 
round the dish. Lay in one chicken over the bottom <» 
the dish; take two sweetbreads, cut them into five op 
six pieces, lay them all over, season with pepper and saU, 
strew over half an ounce of truffles and niorels, two or 
three artichoke bottoms cut to pieces, a feW cockscombs, 
a palate boiled tender, and cut to pieces ; then lay on the 
other part of the chicken, put half a pint of water in, 
and cover the' pie ; bake it well, and when it comes out 
of the oven, fill it with good gravy, lay on the cnist, and 
send it to table. 
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Goose Pie.-^Veaifion Pmsh^ 

A Goose Pie» Half a^peok of flour will make the 
walls of a goote pk, Bnade as in the recei|>ts for emst. 
Raise your cmst just big enough to bold a large goose ; 
first baVe a pickled dried tongue boiled tender enough to 
peel, cut off the root ; bone a goose and a large fowl ; 
take half a quarter of an ounce of mace beat fine, a 
Urge teapspoonfui of beaten pepper, three tea-spoonfuls 
of salt, ipix all together, season the fowl and goose with 
it, lay the fowl in- Uie .goose, the tongue in the fowl, and 
the goose in the same form as if whole. Put half a 
pound of butter on the top> and lay on the lid. This 
pie is c^icions hot or cold, and will keep a great while. 
A slice of this pie c«t down across, makes a pretty side- 
dish for supper. 

A Venison Ptuty. Take a neck and breast of yeaison, 
bone it, season it with pepper and salt to your palate.. 
Cut the breast in tw^ or three pieces; bat do not cut the 
fat of the neck if you can help it. Lay m the breast and 
neck end first, and the best end of the neck on the top, 
tiiat the fat may be whole ; make a puff-paste crust, let 
lit be very thick on the sides, a good bottom crust, and 
thick at top : cover the dish, lay in' your venison, put in 
half a pound of butter, a quarter of a pint of vrater, 
close t^e pasty, and let it be baked two hours m a 
Kery quipk oven. In tfa^.mean time, set on the bones of 
the venison in two quarts of water, two or three little 
blades of mace, aa oninn, a little piece of crust baked 
crisp and brown, fk little whole pepper ; cover it close, 
and let it boil sottly over a slow fire till above half is 
wasted, tiien strain it. When the pasty comes out of the 
oven, lift up the Ud^ and pour in the gravy. When the 
, xenison is. not fet enough, take the fat of a loin of mut« 
ton, steeped in a little rape vinegar and red vrine twenty- 
four hours, lay it on the top of the venison, and elose 
your pasty. It is wxong of some people to think venison 
cannot be baked enough, and will first bake it in a 
false crusty and then in the pasty ; by this time the fine 
flavow is gone. If you want it to be very tender, wash 
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Differtnt sorts of Tarts, ifc, 

it in warm milk and water, dry it in clean cloths till it is 
very dry, then rub it all over with vinegar, and hang it in 
the air. Keep it as long as you think proper ; it will 
keep thus a fortnight good ; but be sure ^ there be no 
moistness about it ; if there is,- you must dry it well, 
and throw ginger over it^ and it will keep a long time. 
When you use it, just dip it in luke-warm water, and dry 
it. Bake it in a quick oven : if it is a large pasty, it will 
take three hours ; then your venison will be tender, and 
have all the fine flavor. The shoulder makes a "pretty 
pasty, bpned and made as above with' the mutton fat. 

Mince Pies the best way. Take three pounds of suet, 
shred verv fine, and chopped as small as possible ; two 
pounds of f aisins, stoned, and chopped as fine as pos- 
sible ; two pounds of currants nicely picked, washed^ 
rubbed and dried at the fire ; half an hundred of fine pip- 
pins, pared, cored, and chopped smcAl ; half a pound of 
fine sugar, pounded ; a quarter of an ounce of mace, the 
same of cloves, two large nutmegs, all beat fine ; put 
all together into a great pan, and mix it well with half 
a pint of brandy, and halt a pint of sack ; put it dowu 
close in a stone pot, and it will keep good four months. 
When you make your pies, take a little dish, sometliing 
bigger than a soup-plate, lay^a thin crust all over it, lay 
a thin layer of meat, and then a thin layer of citrons, cut 
very thin ; then a layer of mince-meat, and a layer of 
orange-peel, cut thin, over that a little me/it, squeeze half 
the juice of a fine Seville orange or lemon, lay on your 
crust, and bake it nicely. These pies eat finely cold. If 
yott make them in little patties, mix your meat and 
sweetmeats accordingly. If you chuse meat in your pies, 
parboil a neat's tongue, peel it, and chop the meat as fine 
as possible, and mix with the rest ; or two pounds of 
the inside of a surloin of beef, boiled. 

Different sorts of Tarts. If yon bake in tin patties, but- 
ter them, and you must put a little crust all over, because 
of the taking them out ; if in china or glass, no crust but 
the top one. Lay fine sugar at the bottom, then plums, 
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Haste for TarU.—Pi^-Paste, 

dierries, or any other «ort of irnit, mid Migaflr, at tep ; 
part on your lid, and bake i^bem in a atadc oven. Mkioe- 
. pies must lie baked in tin patties, beeaase of taking 
them out, and piiff>paste'is best for theii. F«r sweet 
tarts ^ the beaten eru^t is best ; but as yoa fancy. See 
the receipt for the crust in this chapter. Apple, pear, 
apricot, &c. make thus : apples and pears, pare tiieni, 
cut them into quarters, and core them ; cut the <|uarters 
across again, set them on fo a saucepan, with just as much 
water as will barely cover them ; let them simmer on a 
siow fire till the fruit is tender ; p«t a good piece of le- 
mon-peel in the water with the fruit, then have your 
patties ready. Lay fine sugar at bottom, then your fruit, 
and a little sugar at top ; that you must put in at your 
dis(»'etion. Poar over each tart a tea-spo<mlbt of leraon« 
juice, and three tea-spoonfuls of the liquor ihey were 
boiled hi ; put on your lid, and bake (hem in, a slack 
oven. Apricots do the same way, only do not use lemon. 

As to preserved tarts, only lay in your preserved fruit, 
and put a thin crust at top, and let them be baked as 
little as possible ; but if you wouki make them very nice, 
have a large patty, the size you would have your tart. 
Make your sugar crust, roll it as thick as a halfjpenny $ 
then butter yoiir patties, and cover it. Shape your up- 
per crust on a hollow thing on purpose, the skse of the 
patty, and mark it with a markiuj^-iron in what shape yon 
please, to be hollow and open to see the fruit through $ 
then bake the crust in a very slack oven, not to discolour 
it, but to have it crisp. When the crust is cold, yery eare^ 
f fully take it out, and fill it with what Arait you pleasie $ 
lay on the lid, and it Is done ; therefore, if the tart is 
not eat, your sweetmeat is not the worse, and It looks 
genteel. 

Paste for Tar^, One pound of flour, three quarters 
of a pound of butter, mix up together, and beat, well with 
a rolling-pin. 

Puff- Paste. Take a quarter of a pock of flour, rub in 
a pootod of butter, very fine, make it up in a light paste 
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with cold water, just stiff enough to work it up ; then 
roll it about as thick as a crown-piece, put a layer of 
butter all over, sprinkle on a little flour, double it up, and 
roll it out again ; double it, and roll it out seven or eight 
times ; then it is fit for all sorts of pies and tarts that re- 
quire a puff-paste. , ^ ^ ^ , , 

A good Crust for great Pies, To a peck of flour add the 
yolks of three eggs ; boil some water, and put in half a 
pound of fried suet, and a pound and a half of butter. 
Skim off the butter and suet, and as much of the liquor as 
' will make it a light good crust ; work it up wcill, and roll 
it out. 

A dripping Crust, Take a pound and a half of beef ^ 
dripping, boil it in water, strain it, let it stand to be " 
cold, and take off the hard fat : scrape, it, boil it four 
or five times, then work it well up mto' three pounds of 
flour, as fine as you can, and make it up into paste with 
cold water. It makes a very fine crust. 

A Crust for Custards, Take half a pound of flour, six 
ounces of butter, the yolks of two eggs, three spooA- 
fuls of cream ; mix them together, and let them stand 
a quarter of an. hour, then work it up and down, and 
roll it very thin. 
^ Paste for Crackling Crust, Blanch four handfnls of al- 
monds, and .throw them in water, then dry them in a 
cloth, and pound them very fine, with a little orange- 
flower-water, and the white of an ^egg. When they are 
well pounded, pass them through a coarse hair-sieve to 
clear them from all the lumps or clots ; then spread.it on 
a dish till it is very |>liable ; let it stand for a while, 
then roll out a piece for the under-crust, and dry it in 
the oven on the pie-pan, while other pastry works are 
making, as knots, cyphers, &c. for garnishing your pies. 

An Appk Pie. Mskke a puff-paste crust, lay some round 

the sides of the dish, pare and ouarter your apples, and 

take out jthe cores, lay a rowjoi apples thick, throw in 

half the sugar you design fm your pie, nunce a- little 

I lemon-peel one, throw over, and squeeze a little lemon 
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Cherry, Eel, and Flounder Pie. 

over them, then a few cloves, here and there one, then 
the rest of your apples, and the rest of your sugar. 
You must sweeten to your palate, and squeeze a little 
more lemon. Boil the peelings of the apples and the 
cores in a little water, a blade of mace, till it is very 
good ;- strain it, and boil the syrup vith a tittle sugar, 
till there is but very little ; pour it in your {>ie, put on 
your upper crust and bake it. You may put in a little 
quince or marmalade if you please. 

Thus make a pear pie, but do not put in any quince. 
You may butter them when they come out of tb^ oven, 
or beat up the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, 
with a little nutmeg, sweeten^ vrith sugar ; put it over a 
slow fire, and keep stirring it till it just boils up, take 
off the lid and pour ui the cream. Cut the crust in little 
three-comer pieces, stick about the pie and send it to 
Cable. 

A Cherry Pie, Make a good cfust, lay a little ronnd 
the sides of your dish, thi'ow sugar at the bottom ; and 
lay in your fruit and sugar at top ; a few red currants 
does well with them ; put on the lid, and hako^in a slack 
oven. 

Make a plum pie the~^ame way, and a gooseberry pie. 
If you would have it red, let it*stand a good while in the 
oven after the bread is drawn. A custard is very g6dd 
with the gooseberry pie. 

An Eel Pie» Make a ^ood crust ; clean, gut, anct wash 
the eels w«ll, cut them in pieces half as long t& your 
finger ; season them with pepper, salt, and a little beaten 
mace to your palate, either high or low. Fill the dish 
.with eels, a^d put as much water as the dish will hold ; 
put on your cover, and bake it well. 
. A Flounder Pie, Out some floimders, wash them clean, 
dry them m a cloth, just boil them, cut off the meat 
clean from the bones, lay a crust over tk^e dish, and k 
little fresh ifatter at the bottom, and on the fish ; sea- 
son with pepper and salt to your mind. Boil the bones 
in the water' your fish was l>oiled hi, with^a little bit of 
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bone-vaddtsby a lUtle parsley, a very Uttle bit of lemon- 
peel, aad a crmt of bread. Boil it tiU tbere .ia j«»t 
stfBoagh liquor for the pie, fben strain it, andpvtttin 
yoar pie : put ob tbe top crtiaty and bafce it. 

A Stdwum Pie, Mdce » good crusty cleanse a pi«e«! of 
salmon' well, seaaon it with> salt, maee and natmefif ; Itty 
a piece of butter aC the bottom> of the disk, and lay ydtir 
sabnon in. Melt butter ancoNUnji; to yoat jmo ;> talie a 
lobster, boil it, pick eat all the flesfav ohqf> k anuffl, 
brmse the body, mix it^vrell with the buttery which must 



be ¥er^ good ; pour it o^r jo«v 8a]mbn,.p«t on the lid, 
and bake it well. 

A LsUier Pig. Ttke two or tiiree kibsters,.boil tkdai'; 
take the meat out of the taife whole, cut them in four 
pieces long, ways ; take oat all tbe spawn and the meait 
of the elaw», beat it well in a mortar ; season' vnth' pep- 
per, salt, two spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little anohovy 
ii«por ; melt half « pound of fresh butter, 8tte> all to- 
gether,: with* the crumb» of a penny roll rubbed throfl|^ 
m fine enUendei*, and the yoUu of two eg||s ; put a £e 
puff^paste over your dishy lay m yoiw taUs, and the M»st 
of the meat over them; put on the cover, and- bslK 
it in a slow ovem 



VARIETY OF DISHES FOR LENT. 

A Mtke Spup. Vake two ouarts eif waler, a pound of 
rioe^ a Ihtle cumattMn : o<ffer close, and let it simmer 
very softly till the rioe is quite tender ; take out the 
cfamamoo'; then sweeteai to ^oof palate, ^ate half a 
nutmeg, and let it stand- till it is oold ; titen beat up 0ift 
yolks oriP three eggi' with half a* pintfof white wfaie^ mix 
them well, then: stir them-inft) the rieOy'Set t^em on a<slOw 
firej and keep stirringtalli the time- for featt of curdtlttg. 
When ^ is of a.- good tfaielnie«, and boil^ t^ke it Wj^ 
Keep stirring it till yow pot it^ Hitb- yottrdifh* 
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i'eas-PorrM^v. To a quart of gveea peas, add a qtiBirt 
of water,, a boidle (^ dried mint, and a Uttle sidt. Let 
them boll till the pea» axe cfuite tender ; then pst in seme 
beaten pepper, a piece of butter as bi^ a» a walnut, roll- 
ed in flour, stis it altotgethev, and boil it a few minutes ^ 
then add two quarts of miik, let it boif a quarter or 
aa hour^ take mt tbe maaAj and serre ft ^p. 

Rke^^Ulb. Take half a pound of riee, boil if lif a 

Suart of /Water, with a little cinnamon. Letitbotttill 
lie water, is all wasted; take great care it does not 
bum ; then add Iftree pint» of Mlk, and the yolk of an 
€igg beat up. Keep it sHirringj and when it boils take 
it up. Sv^eeten to your pakt«. 

An Orange^Fool, Take the jmoe of six oranges, and 
six egg» well beaten, 'a pint of cream^ a quarter of a 
ponnd of sugar, a little cinnamon and nirtmeg. "Mix 
all together, and keep stirring over a slow fire till it 
hi ttddLy then.- a little bit of butt», atid keep stirring 
till eald, and disk it up. 

Bhtm-PmrfidgeyW Bitrley-Grud. Take a gallbii of wa- 
tet,. half a pound of barley, a craarter of a pound' of 
KaisiBS} clean, washed, a c^uarter oi a pound- of currants 
washed and ^picked. Boil till above half the. water is 
wasted«.witfa two or three blades of mace ; tlien sweeten 
totyiour palate^ and add hs^ a pint oi white wine. ^ 

A Bmby Puddmg'. Tike a <niart of milk, and four bay 

leaves, set it on the fire to Doil, beat up tbe yolks of 

tmo,^ggiy and stir in a little salt. Take two or three 

apoMifula of milk, Imd-beat up with your eggs, and stir 

in the milk, liiOB with a wooden spoon in one- hand, and 

floor in the otiier, stir it in till it is of a good thickness, 

but not too thick. Let it boil, and keep it stirring, then 

' poor it in a dish, and stick pieces of butter here and 

tbere^ Yon may oanit tbe egg if you do not like it ; but' 

it ioA great' addition to the pudding*;- and a little piece 

o£ butter stirred in Die milk mok^s it eat short and $ne. 

^ 'Kakorouttho bay-leaves* befOKf you put in the flour. 

^ Apple-Fritters, Beat the yolks of eight eggs, and the 

H 

1 
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To stew Pears^ i^c, 

whites of four, well together, -and strain them irfto a pan'; 
then take a quart of cream, make it as hat as yon can 
bear your finger in it ; put to it a quarter of a pint of 
sack, three quarters of a pint of ale, and make a posset 
of it. When cool, put it to the eggs, beating it well to- 
gether ; then put in nutmeg, ginger, salt, and flour, to 
your liking. Your batter should be pr#tty thick, then 
put in pippins, sliced or scraped, and fry .them in a deal 
of batter quick 

Pancakes, Jn a quart of milk, beat six or eight eggs, 
leaving half the whites out ; mix it well till your batter 
is of a fine thickness. You mhst observe to mix your 
flour first with a little milk, then add the rest by de- 
grees ; put m two spoonfuls of beaten ginger, a glass 
of brandy, a little salt^ stir all together, cl^an the steW- 
pan well, put in a piece of butter as big as a walnut, then 
poor in a ladleful of batter, moving the pan round that 
the batter be all over the pan : shake the pan, and' when 
you thinlL that side is enough, toss it ; if yon cannot, 
turn it cleverly ; and when both sides are done, lay it^in 
a dish before the fire ; and so do the rest. You must 
ftake care they are dry ;- before sent to table, strew a 
little sugar over them. 

To bake Apples whole. Put apples in an earthen pan, 
with a few cloves, a little lemon-peel, some coarse sugar, 
a glasi^ of red wine ; put them into a quick oven, and 
they will take an hour baking. 

To stew Pears, fare six pears, and quarter tii^m, or 
do them whole ; they make a pretty dish with one whole, 
thd rest cut in quarters, and the cores taken out. Lay 
them in a deep earthen-pot, with a few cloves, a piece 
of lemon-peel, a gill of red wine, and a quarter of a 
pound of fine sugar. If the pears are very large, put 
half a pound of sugar, and half a pint of red wine ; 
cover close with brown paper, and bake theqi till they 
are enough. Serve them hot or cold, just as yon like 
them ; and they will be ver^good with wi^er instead of 
wine. 
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A Tansey, Take a pint of cream, and half a Dint of 
blanched almonds, beat fine vi^ith rose and orange-nower- 
water, stir them together over a slow fire ; when it boils 
take it off, and let stand till cold, then beat in ten eggs, 
grate in a small nutmeg, foar Naples biscaits, a little 
grated bread j sweeten to your taste, and if you think 
it is too ' thick, put in more cream, and the juice of 
spinach to make it green ; stir it well together, and 
either fry or bake it. If you fry it, do one side firsthand 
then wiui a dish turn the other. 

Stewed Spinach dnd Eggs, Pick and wash spinach clean, 
put it in a saucepan, with a little salt ; cover it close, 
shake the pan often ; when it is tender, and whilst it 
is green, throw it into a sieve to dr£uii, lay it in your dish. 
In the m6an time, have a stewpan of Jivater boiling, break 
as many eggs into cups a& you would poach. T^en the 
water boils put in the eggs, have an egg-slice ready to 
take then^ out, lay them on the spinach, and garnish the 
' dish with orange cut in quarters, with melted butter in 
a cup. 

~ To coUar Eels, Take an eel and scour it well with salt, 
wipe it clean ; then cut it down the back, take out the 
bone, cut the head and tail off; put the yolk of an ege 
over ; then ta]^e four cloves, two blades of mace, hsiS 
a nutmeg beat fine, a little ' pepper and salt, some'chop- 
ped parsley, and sweet herbs chopped fine ; mix them aJU 
toge&ier, and sprinkle over it, roll tl^e eel up very tight, 
and tie it in a cloth ; put on water enough to boil it, and 

{mt in an onion, some cloves and mace, and four bay 
eaves ; boil it up with the bones, head and tail, for half 
an hour, with a little vinegan; and salt ; then take out the 
bones. Sec, and put in the eels ; boil them if large two 
hours ; lesser in pr&portion : when done, put them to 
cool ; tlfen take uem out of the liquor and cloth, and 
cut them in slices or send them whole, with raw parsley 
- under and over. 

N. V, You must take them out of the cloth, and put 
them in the liqaor, and tie them close down to keep. 
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Of Bog^t'JPuddings^ StmsageSy jfc, " 

, To tfdtU or hake Herrings. Scale and wash Ahem clean, 
cnt off the bends, take out the roes, or wash Hiem cleaB, 
and put them in again, as you like. Season with a little 
mace and cloves heat, a very -tittle heaton pepper aad 
salt, lay them in a deep ipan, la^ two or three hav leaves 
between each layer, put in halt vinegar and half water^ 
or rape vinegar. Cfover it close with a brown paper, 
and send it to the oven : let it stand till cold; Tbas do 
sprats* Some use only allspice, but that is not so good. 
To 80U8e Mackareh Wash t^iem cleans gut them, and 
boil them in salt and water till they are enough ; take 
them out, lay them in a clean pan, cover them with tiie 
Honor, add a little vinegar ; and when you send them to 
table, lay fennel over them. 



OF HOO'S-PUDDINOS, SAUSAGES, See. 

Black Puddings, First, before you kill a hog, get a 
peck of grits, boil them half an hour in water, then drain 
them, and put them into a clean tub or large pan ; then 
kill the hog. and save two quarts of the blood, and keep 
stirring it till quite cold ; then mix it with grits, and stir 
them well together. Season with a large spoonful of salt, 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace and nutmeg to- 
getner, an equal quantity of each ; dry it, beat it weU, 
and mix in. Take a Uttle winter-savory, sweet-inar- 
joram, and thyme, penny-roval stripped of the stalks, 
and chopped fiae, just enough to season them, and to 
give them a flavour, but no n^ore. The next day take 
toe leaf of the hog, and cut in dice, scrape and wash the 
gut clean, then tie one end, and begin to fill them ; mix 
in the fat as you fill them ; be sure to put m a deal of fat, 
fill the skms three parts full, tie the other end, and make 
them what length you please ; prick them with a 6in, 
and put therii in a kettle of boilmg water. Boil them 
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To Cure Hams, ^c. 

softly an hour ; take them out, and lay them on clean 
straw* 

To make Sausages, Take three pounds of pork, fat and 
lean together, without skm or gristles, chop it as fine 
as possible, season with a tea-spoonful of beaten pepper, 
ana two of salt, some sage shred fine, about three spoon- 
fuls ; mix it well together ; have' the guts nicely cleaned, 
and fill them ; or put tliem'down ii^ a pot, then roll them 
of what size you please, an^ fry them. Beef makes 
good sausages. 



> , TO CURE HAMS, &c. 

To collar Beef, Take a piece of thin flank of beef, and 
bone it ; cut the skin off, salt it with two ounces of salt^ 
petre, two ounces of salprunella, two of bay salt : half 
a pound of coarse sugar, and two pounds of white salt ; 
beat the hard salts fine, and mix all together ; turn it 
every ^ay, and nib it with the brine well , for eight 
days ; then take it out of the pickle, wash it, and wipe 
it dry ; then take a quarter of an ouuce of cloves, and 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, twelve corns of allspice, 
and a nutmeg beat fine, with a spoonful of beaten pep- 
per, a large quantity of chopped parsley, with sweet 
herbs chopped fine; sprinkle it on the beef, and roll it 
up tight, put a coarse cloth Yound, and tie it tight with 
beggar's tape ; boil it in a large copper of water ; if a 
large collar, si]t hours ; if a small one, five hours : take 
it out, and put it in a press till cold ; if you have never 
a press, put it between two boards, and a large weight 
on it till it Jis cold^; then take it out of the cloth, and 
cut it into slices. Garnish with raw parsley. 

To Pickle Pork, Bone pork, cut it into pieces of a size 

fit to lie in the tub or pan you design it to lie in, rub 

your pieces well with saltpetre, then take two parts 

of common salt, and two of bay salt, rub every 

h3 
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Mutton tmd Pork Hamty S^, 

piece well ; put a layer ef cobbood salt in the bottom 
of the vessel, cover every piece with common salt, lay 
them one on another as close as you can, filling the hol- 
law places on the sides with salt. As the salt melts on 
the top, strew on more ; lay a coarse cloth over the vessel, 
a board over that, and a weight on tiie board to keep 
it down. Keep it close covered ; it will keep the whole 
yeiff. Put a pound of saltpetre and two pounds of bay 
salt to a hog. 

A Ptcktefor Pork tohieh is to be eaten aoon. Take tw^o 
gallons of pump water, one pound of bay salt, one 
pound of coarse sugar, six •nnces of' saltpetre ; boil all 
together, and skim it when cold. Cut the pork in what 
pieces you please,^ lay it down close, and pour the liquor 
over it. Lay a weight on it to keep it down, and cover 
it dose from th'e air, and it wifl be fit to use in a week. 
If yon find the pickle begins to spoil, boil and skim it ; 
when cold, pour it on the pork. 

Mutton Hams. Take a hind quarter- of mutton, cut it 
like a ham ; take an ounce of saltpetre, a pound of coarse 
sugar,, a poond of common salt ; mix them, and Yub the 
ham, lay it in a hollow tray with the skin- dowinwards, 
baste it every day for a ibrtnight, then roll it in saw- 
dust, and hang it in the wood-smoke a fortnight ; boil it, 
and hang it in a diy place, and eut it out in rashers. It 
does not eat welt boiled, but eata finely broiled. 

Pork Hiomu. Take a fat hind-q<narter of pork, and cut 
off a fine ham. Take two' ounces of saltpetre, a pound 
of coarse sugar, a potmd of common sait, and two ounces 
of salpnmella ; mix all together j andmb it well'. Let it 
lie a month in this pickle, turning and basting it every 
day ; then hang it m wood-smoke as' you do l^ef, in a 
dry ^ace, so as no heat comes^ ta it ; and if you keep 
them long, hang them a month or two in a damp place, 
so as they will be mouldy, and it will make them cut 
fine and short. Never lay them in water till you boil 
them, and then boil them m a copper, if you have one, 
er the biggest pot you have. Put them in the cold W8- 
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OfPkkling, 

ter. and let them be four or five hours before they boil. 
Skim the pot well and often, till it boils. If it is a ter^ 
large one, three hours will boil it ; if smsLll, two hours 
will do, provided it be a great while before the water 
1>oil». Take it up half an hour before dinner, pdll oi 
the skin, and sift raspings over. Hold a red-hot Utt 
shovel over it, and when dinner is ready, take a fewxasp- 
ings in a sieve, and sift all over the dish ; then lay. m 
the ham, and with your finger make figures round the 
edge of the dish. Be sure to boil the ham in bm itfueh 
vfater as you can, and skim it all th^ l^me tUI It b'tiild. 
It must be at least four hours before it boils. 

This pickle does finely for tongues afterwards, td lt6 Hk 
it a fortnight, and then hung in wood-stnok^ a fortiright, 
or boil them out of the pickle. 

When you broil any of these hams in dices, h&i^e- boil- 
ing water ready, and let the slices lie a ffilntfte or two 
Id the water, then broil them ; it takes out the' salt, tctid 
makes them eat finer. 



OF PICKLIN6. 

^ To pUkte Wahutfs, Take targe fuH'-grown mrtr, beforie 
they are hard, lay them ia salt and water ; let them He 
two days, then shift them into fresh water ; let them lie 
two davs longer, then shift them again, and let Iheiit ^ 
three days ; take them but of the watef, and put Iftieiir in 
a pickling jar. 'KHien the jar is ha1ff full, pirt |n a large 
onion stuck with doves. To a hundred or wauittts, put 
in half a pint of mustard-seed, a quarter of an onnce of 
mace, half an ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of 
allspice,, six bay leaves^ and a stick of horse-raddish : 
then fill the jar, and pour boiling vinegar over them. 
Cover them with a * plate, and when they are cold, tiie 
them down with a bladder and leather, ana they will be 
fit to eat in two or three months. The next year, if any 
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To pickle large Cucumbers in slices^ 8fc, ^ ~' ' 

remains, boil up the vinegar again, and skim it ; when 
cold, pour it over the walnuts. This is by much the best 
pickle for use ; therefore you may add more vinegar to 
It, what quantity you please. If yon pickle a great 
manv walnuts, and eat them fast, make pickle for a 
hundred or two, the rest keep in a strong brine of salt 
and water, boiled till it will ^ear an egg^ and as the pot 
empties, fill them up with those in the salt and water. 
Take care they are covered with pickle. 

To pickle Gherkins and French Beans. Take five hun- 
dred gherkins, aqd have ready a large .earthen pan of 
spring water and salt, ,put to every gallon of water two 
pounds of salt ; mix it well together and put in the gher- 
kins, wash them out in two hours, and put them to drain, 
let them be dry, and put in ajar : in the mean time get 
a bell-metal pt>t, with ^ gallon of the best white wine vin- 
egar, half an ounce of cloves and mace, au oiince of 
allspice, an ounce of mustard-seed, a stick of horse-radish 
cut in slices, six bay leaves, a little dill, two or three 
races of ginger cut in pieces, a nutmeg cut in pieces^ 
and a handful of salt ; boil it in the^ot, and put it over 
the gherkins \ cover close down, and let them stand 
twenty-four hours ; then put them in the pot, and sim- 
mer them over the stove till they are green ; be careful 
not to let them boil, if you do you will spoil them ; then 
put them in a jar, and cover them close down till cold ; 
then tie them over with a bladder, and a leather over 
that ; put them in a cold dry place. Mind always to 
keep pickles tied down close, and take them out with 
a wooden spoon, or one kept on purpose. 

To pickle large Cucumbers in slices. Take large cucum- 
bers before they are too lipe, slice them, the thickness 
of crown pieces in a pewter dish ; and to every dozen of 
cucumbers slvce two large onions thin, and so on till yoa 
have filled the dish, with a handful of salt between eve- 
ry row; then cover them with another pewtdr dish, 
and let them stand twenty-four hours, put them in a 
Cullender, and let them dram well ; put them in a jar 
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cever them over with wiute wine yjoegmr, and let them 
stand fonr hoiffs ; ^e«i* the vinegar from tfaea «b a cop- 
per gaocepan, and boil It with a little salt : pat to ikk 
cncunfoers a little tnaee, a litt^ whole pepper, a large 
race of gmger sliced, then pour the MUng vinegar 09. 
Cover close, and whan they are cold, tie them «k>wn. 
They will be tit to eat in two or three days. 

To jndde Bed-Root, Set a pot of spring water on the' 
fire, when it bails put in the beets, and boil them till 
tender ; take them out, and vTith a knife take t>ff all 
the outside, cat tbem in pieces according to year fancy; 
p^t them in ajar, and cover them viitfa cold vinegar, Aid 
tie them down close : when yon use it, take it out of the 
pickle, and cat it in what sha^s jon tike'; pat it in a , 
little dish with pickle over; or «se it, for eaUatds^ or 
gamiilu . \ 

' To fickkOniom. Tik» onions when they are dry enough 
to lay «p fbr wtntftr, the tmaUter they are the better they 
look ; piit them in a pot, and covar them with spring wa- 
ter, with a handful ot white salt, let them boil up, then 
strain them off, and take thrae coats off; put them on a 
doth, and let %\m people take hold of it, one at each end, 
and nib tfaam backward and forward till they are very 
dry ; then put them in bottles, with some blades of mace 
and cloves, and a natmeg cut in pieces ; have dcmble dis- 
tilled white vnne vinegar^ boil it ap witii a little salt, and 
put it over the onions ; when they ar^ cold, cork tbem 
close, and tie a bladder and leather ov^r it. 

To pi^Me Red €nbb$ige^ Slice the cabbage fine cross- 
ways ; put it on an earthen' dish, and spruikle a hand- 
ful of salt over it, cover it with another dish, and let it 
stand twenty-four hoars ; put it in a cullender t& drain, 
and lay it hi ajar ; take white wine vinegar enough 'to 
cover it, A little cloves, mace, and allspice, put them m 
whole, with one pennyworth of cochineal bruised fine ; 
bofl it up, and put it over hot or cold, which you like 
beB% and cover it close with a cloth till cold, then tie it 
over with leather. 
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To pickle or make Manffoee of Melons^ 8fc» 

To pickle Samphire, Take samphire that is green, lay 
it in a clean pan, throw two or three handfuU of salt' 
over, then cover it witli spring water, let it lie twenty- 
fonr hours, pat it in a clean brass saucepan, throw in a 
handful of salt, and cover it with good vinegar. Cover 
the pan close, and set it over a slow fire, let it stand 
till it is ju3ti green and crisp, then take it off in a mo- 
ment, for if it stands to be soft, it is spoiled ; put it hi a 
pickling pot, and cover close: when it is cold, tie it 
down with a bladder and leather, and keep it for use. 
Or yon may keep it all the year us a very strong brine of 
salt and Water, throw it uito vinegar just before yon use 
it. . * - 

To piMe Asparagut, Gather your asparagus, and lay 
them in an earthen pot ; make a brine of water and salt 
strong enough to bear an «gg, pour it hot on them, and 
keep it close covered. When vou use them, lay Uiem in 
cold water two hours, then boil and butter them for 
, table. If 3[0u use th^m as a pickle, boil them as they 
come out of the bruie, and lay them in vinegar. 

To pickle NaOwrtian Buds or Sude. Take the seeds 
fresh of the plant .when they are pretty large, but be- 
fore they grow hard, and throw them into the best wiiite 
ivine vinegar that has been boiled up with what spices 
are mdst agreeable. Keep them close stopped us a bottle. 
They are fit for use in eight days. 

- To piekk or make Mangoea of Mekitu. Take green .me- 
lons, as many as you please, and make a brine strong 
enough to bear an egg ; then pour it boiling hot on the 
melons, keeping them down quite under the brine ; let 
Uiem stand five or six days; then take them out, slit 
them down on one side, take out all the seeds, scrape or 
scoop them a little in the inside, and wash them clean 
with cold water ; then take a clove of garlick, a little 
ginger and nutmeg sliced, and whole pepper ; put all' 
tiiese proportionally into the melons, filUng them up with 
mustard seed ; then lay them in an earthen pot with the 
slit upwards, and take one piart^of mustard and two parts 
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To pickle Radish Pods, ^c. 

of yinegar, enough to cover them^ pouring it upon them 
scalding hot, and keep them close stopped. ^ ' 

To pickle Mushroems, Cut the stems of small buttons 
at the bottom ; wash them in two 91 three waters with a 
piece of flannel. Have in readiness a stewpan on the - 
fire, with some sprmg water that has had a handful of 
common salt thrown into it ; and as soon as it boils, put 
in your buttons. When they have boiled about three or 
four minutes, take them off the fire, and throw them into 
a cullender, from thence spread them as quick as you 
can upon a linen cloth, and cover thenir wilii another. ' 
Have ready several wide-mouthed bottles, and as yon 
put in the mushrooms, now and then riiix a blade or two 
of mace, and some nutmeg sliced amongst them ; then 
fill your bottles with distilled vinegar. If you pour over 
them some melted mutton fat that has been .well strain- 
' ed, it will keep them better than oil itself would. 

To pickle Barberries, Take white wine vinegar and wa- 
ter, of each an equal quantity ; to every quart of this 
liquor, put in half a pound of sixpenny sugar, then pick 
the worst of your barberries and put into tiiis liquor, and 
the best into glasses ; boil the pickle with the worst of, 
;^ur barberries, and skim it very clean. Boil it till it 
looks of a flne colour, and let it stand to be cold ; then 
strain it through a cloth, wringing it to get all the colam* 
yon can from tiie barberries. Let it stand to settle, then 
poni: it clear into the glasses. ^ In some of the pickle 
boil-ti little fennel : when cold, put a bit at the top of 
the pot or glass, and cover it .close virith a bladder and 
leather. 

To pickle Radish Pods, Make a {Sickle with cold spring 
water, and bay salt, strong enough to bear an egg ;. put 
your pods in and lay a thin board upon them to ke^ 
fbem under water. Let them stand ten days, then drain,, 
them in a sieve, and lay them on a cloth to dry. Take 
white wine vinegar, as mucb^as you think will coyer them, 
boil it, and put your pods in a jar, with ginger, mace, 
cloves, and Jamaica pepper. Pour on your vinegar boil- 
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Of making Cakes, S^c, 

ifig hot ; cover them, with fk coarse cloth, three or foux 
times doable, that the steam may come through a l&ttlfr, 
and let them stand tw,o days. lUpeat liiis twiee or 
thnce ; when it is cold put in, a pint ^ mustac^ seed^ 
au4 hom^ horse-radish ; cover it close. 

Rules ta be observed in Pickling. Always use stoma jam 
for all sorts of pickles that requke hot pickle to them. 
The first charge is the least, tor these not only last 
longer^ but keep the piiskle better ; for vinegar ana salt 
wijt penetrate through all earthen vessels ; stone and 
glass are the only things to keep pickles in. Boi sure 
never to put your hands in to take pickles out,, it will 
soon spoil them. Th» best method is, to every pot tie 
a wooden spoon, full of little holes^ to take the pickles 
out witlif 



OF MAKING CAKES, &c. 

AiPfnmd Cake. Take a pound of butter, beat it in an 
terthen pan vnth your hand" one way, till it is like a fine 
thick cream ; have ready twelve eggs, but half the whites ; 
beat them well, and beat them up with the butter, a pound 
of ilour beat in it, a pound of sugar, and a few caraways. 
Beat it vpell together for an hour with your hand, or a 
great wooden spoon, butter a pan, and put it in, and then 
bake it an hour in a qui^k oven. 

For change, put. in a pound of currants^ washed and 
picked; 

A cheap Seed Cake^ You must take half a peck, of 
flour, a pound and a half of butter, put it ui a saucepan 
with a pihtof new milk, and set it on the fire ; take, a 
pound of sugar, half an ounce of allspice beat ^n^ 
and rai)E with the flour. When the bntter is melted^ pour- 
the milk and batter in the middle of Hie flour, and work 
it up like paste. Pour in. with the milk half a pmtof 
good ale yeast ; set it befi^re the fire to rise, just^before it 
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§068 10 the oveo. Either put m currants or caraway 
8eed3y 9nd bake it ia a quick oyeo. Make it in two 
Qakes. They wiU take aa hour and a half bakings 

To make Bunti. Take two pounds of flour, a pint of ale 
veast, put; a little sack in the yeast, and three eggs 
h^Um, knead all together with a httle warm mitt^, nut- 
meg, immI 3alt, and lay it before the fire till it Fi^es very 
light, then knead ia a pound of fresh butter, a pound of 
VONgh caraway comfits, and bake them m a quick ovea 
IA wh^t shape yoa please, on floured paper. 



OP CUSTARDS, JELLIES, PRESERVINa, *c. 

Plffin, QMtltairU* Take a quart of new milk, sweeten- 
\f^ yovifi ti^Bte, gcate in a little nutmeg, beat up eight 
^;gB, Wvc oat half the whites, beat them up well, stir 
t^em into the Diilk,-and bake it in china basons, or pu^ 
them ia. a. d^ep chipa dish ; have a kettle of water boil- 
ing, set the cup in, let the water come above half way, 
but do . not let it boil too' fast, for fear of its getting 
Vfk the cups. Yon may add a little rose-wateh 

Q0:BEti9t.Jai9f. Boil two calf's feet ia a gallon of 
\V/i^er till it comes to a quart, strain it, let it stand till 
cold, skim off" the fat, and take the jelly up clean. If 
there iaany settling in the bottom, leave it; put the jelly 
in a saucepan, with a pint of mountain wine, half a pound 
of loaf sngar^ the juice of four large lemons ; beat up 
six or ei^t whites of eggs with a, whisk, then put them 
in a saucepan, and stir all together till it boils. Let it 
boil a few minutes* Have ready a large flannel bag, 
pour it in, it will run through quick, poor it m again tlH 
\i nms clear, then have ready a large china bason, with 
the lemonopeels cut as thin as posnble,.l6t the jelly ran 
voXo. that bason, and the peels both give it a fine amber 
colptir, and alse a flavour : with a clean silver spoota fill 
the glasaea i 
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To preserve Damnns whole, Sfc, 

Cwrrant Jetty. Strip currants from the stalk^, put them 
in a stone jar, stop it close, set it in a kettle of boiling 
water half way up the jar, let it boil half an hour, take 
it out, and strain the juice through a coarse hair-sieve ; 
to a pmt of juice put a pound of sugar, set it over a 
fine quick clear fire in a preserving pan, or bell-metal 
skillet ; keep stirring it till the sugar is melted, then »kim 
the^ scum off as fast as it rises. When the jeUy is very 
clear and fine, pour it in gallipots ; when cold, cut wlute 
paper the size of the top of the pot, and lay on the 
jelly, dip the papers in brandy ; cover the iof> close with 
white paper, ana prick it fuU of holes ; set it in a dry 
place, put some in glasses, and paper them. ., 

Raspberry Jam, Take a pint of currant jelly, and a 
quart. of raspberries, bruise them well together, set them 
over a slow fire, keeping them stirring all the time till 
it boils. Let it boil gently half an hour, and stir it^xonnd 
very pften to keep it from sticking ; pour it in galli- 
pots, paper as you da ctfrrant jelly, and keep it for use. 
They will keep for two or three years, and have the foil 
flavour of the raspberir. 

AJme SyUahub from the Caw, Make a syllabub of ei- 
ther cyder or wine^ sweeten it pretty sweet, and grate 
nutmeg in ; then milk into the liquor ; when this is done, 
pour over the top half a pint or a pmt of cream, accord- 
ing to the quantity of syllabub you make. 

. Yon may make this at* home, only have new milk ; 
make it as hot as milk from the cow, and out of a tea- 
toot, or any such thing, pour it in, holding your hand very 
i high. 

To preserve Damsons whole. Take some damsons, and 
cut them ui pieces, put them in a skillet over the fire; 
with as much water as will cover them. When they 
are boiled, and the liquor pretty strong, strain It out ; 
add for every pound of the damsons wiped clean, a pound 
of single remied sugar, put the third partof the sugar in 
the liquor, set it over the 'fire, and when it simmers, put 
hi the damsops^ boil them once well, take them off for 
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To preserve Cwranta^ Sfc, 



half an hour covered up close ; set them on again, and 
simmer them over the fire after turning them ; take them 
out, and put them in a bason, strew all the sogar that 
was left on them, and pour the hot liquor over. Cover 
them up, and let them stand- till next day, then boil them 
again till they.ai-e enough. Take them op, and put them 
in pots ; boil the liquor till it jellies, and poor- it on^them 
when it is almost cold ; so paper them up. 

To preserve Goosebaiies whole mthoiU :^omng. Take the 
largest preserving goosebjorries, and pick off the black 
eye, but not the stalk, then set them over the fire in a 
pot of water to scald, cover close, but not boil or break, 
alid when they are tender^ take them up in cold water ; 
then take a pound and a half of double refined sugar tp 
a pound of gooseberries, and clarify the sugar with wa- 
ter, a pint to a pound of sugar ; and when the syrup is 
cold, put the gooseberries single in the preserving pan, 
pat the syrup to them, and set them on a, gentle nre : 
let them boil, but not too fast, lest they oreak ; and 
when they have boiled, and yon perceive that the sugar 
has entered them, take them off; cover them with white 
paper, and set them by till the next day ; take them out 
of the syrup, and boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy, 
skim and put it to them again ; set them on a gentle fire, 
and let them simmer gently, till you perceive the syrup 
will rope; take them off, set them by till they are cold, 
cover with paper ; boil some gooseberries in fair water, 
and when the liquor is strong, strain it out. Let it stand 
to settle, and to every pmt take a pound of double 
refined sugar, make a jelly of it, put the gooseberries 
w glasses, when they are cold, cover them with the jelly, 
paper them wet, and half dry the paper that goes in the 
mside, it closes dovra better, and then white paper over 
the glass. Set it ur your stove, or a dry place. 

Jjo preserve Currants, Take the weight of your cur- 
rants in sugar, pick out the seeds ; take to a pound of 
sugar half a jack of water, let it melt, then put ui the 
berries, and let them do leisurely, skim them, and take 
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iSttem tip, let the syrup boil ; put them on again, and wliieii 
tfaev are clear, and the syrup thick enough, take them off, 
and when they are cold put them up in glasses. 

To preserve Raspberries, Take raspberries that are not 
too ripe, and take the weight of tibiem in sugar, wet the 
sugai; with a little w&ter, and ptit in the berried, and 
let them boil softly, take heed of breakhig thetai ; when 
they are clear^ take them hp, and boil the syrup till it 
be thick enough, then put tnem in again, and when they 
are cold put them in glasses. 

To preserve Cherries. Take their weight in sugar be- 
fore you stone them ; when st(med, make the syrup, put 
ki the chen-ies ; boil them slowly at the first, till the^ 
are, thoroughly Warmed, then boil tliem as fast as yoa 
can : when they are boiled clear, put Iti the jelly, with 
near their weight in sugar ; strew the sugar on the cher- 
ries ; for the coloulring, be ruled by your eye ; to a pound 
of sugar put a jack of water, strew the sugar on them 
before they boil, and piit in the juice of currants soon 
after they boil. 

To preserve Mtdherrus kohiok* Set some mulberries over 
the fire in a skillet or preserving pan ; dl*aw from them 
a pint of juice when it is strained; then take three 
pounds of sugar beaten yery fine, wet the sugar with the 
pint of juice, boil up your sugar and skim it, put in two 
pounds of ripe mulberries, and let them stand in the sy- 
rup till they are thoroughly warm ; then set them on the 
fire, and let them boil very gently ; do them bnt half 
enough, and put them by in the (Qrmp till ilext day ; then 
boil Sietn gently again when the syrup is pretty thick, 
and will stand in roiEind drops ; when ft is cold they are 
enough ; so put all into a gallipot for use. 

To preserve Peaches, Put your peaches in boiling wa- 
ter, just give them a scald, but do not let them boil; 
take them out and put them in cold water, then dry them 
in a sieve, a|id put them in long wide-mouthed bottles : 
to half a dozen of peaches, take d quarter of a pound 
df sugar, clarify it, poiir it oVer your peaches, and fil' 
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To keep Green Peas tiU Chiistmas, 8^c. 

^ the bottles with brandy. Stop them close, and keep them 
in a dry place. 

To preserve Apricots, Pare yonr apricots, divide them 
in halves to take out the stones, and give them a light 
boiling in a pint of water, or according to yonr quantity ^' 
of fruit ; then add to the water after taking oat the frttit * 
the weight of your apricots in sugar, and boil it till it 
comes to a syrup ; put in the apricots again, and give 
( them a tight boiling, taking on the scum as it ^Ises. 
When the syrup jellies, it is enough : then take up the 
apricots, and cover them with the jelly ; put cut paper 
•^ over them, and lay them down when cold. 

To pfeserve Apricots green. Take apricots when they 
are young and tender, coddle^ them a little, rub them 
with a coarse cloth to take off the skin, throw them into 
water as y(^n do them, and put them in the same water 
the^ were coddled in ; cover them with vine leaves and^ 
white paper, or something more at the top : the closer 
<^ou keep them the sooner they are green ; be sure you 
do not let them boil ; when they are green, weigh them, 
and to every pound of apricots, take a pound of loat 
sugar, put it into the pan, to every pound of sugar-, a gill 
of water ; boil your sugar and water a little, and sJcinT 
"it, then put in your apricots, let them boil tjogether till 
yonr fruit looks clear, and your syrup thick ; skim it all 
the time it is boiling, and put them into a pot covered 
with paper, dippecjl in brandy. 

To preserve Plums, Take- plums before they have any 
stones in them, which you may know by putting a pin 
through ; coddle them in many waters till they are as 
green as grass ; peel them and coddle them again ; you 
must take the weight of them in sugar and make a sy- 
rup ; put to your sugar a pint of water, then put them 
in, set them on the fire to boil slowly, till they be clear, 
skimming them often, and they will be very green. Put 
them up in glasses, and keep them for use. 

To keep Green Peai itU Christmas, Take fine young 
peas, shell them, throw them into a cullender to drain, 
I 3 
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\ Ice Cream^^c, 



then lay a cloth four or five times double on a table, and 
spread them thereon i dry them very well, an^ have your 
bottles ready, fill them and cover them with mutton suet i 
fat ; when it is a little cool, fill the necks almost to the 
top, cork them, and tie a bladder and a leather over them, 
and set them in a cold dry place. 

to keep French Beam. aU the Year, Takfe young beans, 
gathered on a dry day, have a large stone jar ready, lay 
a layer of salt at the bottom, and then a layer of bean9, 
then salt and then beans, and so on till the jar is full ; 
eover them with salt, ana tie a coarse eloth over them^ 
and a board on that, and then a weight to keep it close 
from all air, set them in a dry cellar, and when you use 
them, take some out and cover them close again ; wash 
those you take out very clean, and let them lie m ;joft 
Tvater twenty-four hours, shift'mg the water often ; when 
you boil them, do not put any salt in the water. 

To keep White Builace, Pear Plunu, or tkxmsons, Sfc. for 
Tarts or Pies. Gather them when full grown, and just as 
they begin to turn. Pick all the largest out ; save about 
two thirds of the fruit : to the other third put as much 
w'ater ^ you think will cover them, boil and skim them; 
when the fruit is boiled very soft, strain it through a 
coarse hair-sieve, and to every quart of this liquor, put 
a pound and a half of sugar, boil it and skim it very wetl; 
then throw hi your fruit, just give them a scald, take them 
off the fire, and when cold put them mto bottles with 
wide mouths, pour your syrup over, lay on* a piece of 
white paper,, and cover them close. 

Ice Cream, Take two pewter basons, one larger tbiau 
the other ; the inward one must have a close cover, in 
which put cream, and mix it with raspberries, or what- 
ever you like best, to give it a flavour and colour. 
Sweeten to your palate, then cover close, and set it in 
the larger bason. Fill it with ice, and a handful of 
salt : let it stand in this ice three quarters of an hour, 
uncover it, andstir the cream well together ; cover it 
close again, and let it stand half an hour longer, after ^ 
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: Of "Drying and Candying, 

that turn it into si plate. These tfaiiigs are made at the 
pewterers. , 

To make Marmalade, To two pounds trf qtiinces, add 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, and d pint of i^pring 
water ; put them over the fire, aid boil them till they 
are tender ; drain off the liquor, and bruise them ; then 

gut them into it again, let it boil three qaafters of an 
our, and put it Into your pots or saucers. 



OF DRYING 4ND CANDYING. 

To dry Peaches^ Take the fairest and ripest peaches, 
pare them into fair water : take their weight in double 
refined sugar : of one half make a very thin syrup ; pttt 
in your peaches, boiling them till they .look clear, then 
split and stone them. After this boil them till they are 
^ very tender, lay them ^ draining, take the other half of 
the sugar, and boil it almost to a candy ; put in your 
peaches, and let them lie all night, then lav them on a 
glass, and set them in a stove till they are dry. If tb^y 
are sugared too much, wipe them with a wet cloth a 
little ; let the first syrup be very thin ; a quart of water 
to ^ poun4 of sugar. 

To dry Cherries, To four pounds of cherries, put on^ 
pound of sugar, and just as much watec to the sugar al^ 
will wet it ^ when it is melted, make it boil, stone your 
cherries, put them iu, apd give them a boil ; skim them 
t^o or three times, take them off, and let th^m stand 'tk 
the syrup two or three days ; then boil your syrup again^, 
and put it to them, but do not boil your cherries an^ 
more. Let them stand two ent three days longer, then 
take them out, and lay them in a sieve to dry ; when 
dry, lay them in rows on papef ; a row of cherries, and 
a row of white paper, in boxes. 

To candy Angelica, Gather it in April, boil it in water 
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till it be tender, thed take it up aod drain it from the 
water very well ; scrape the outside of it, dry it in a 
clean clotb, and lay it in the syrup ; let it lie three or 
four daySy and cover it close ; the syrup m^st be rich, 
and keep it hot a good while, but let it not boil ; lay it 
upon a pie pUte, to let it dry ^ and keep it near the 
fire, lest it dissolve. 



OF MADi:-WIN£S, &c. 

Bman Wine. Take two hundred weight of rabuas, 
stalks and all, and pnt them in a large hogshead, fill it 
with water, let them steep a fortnight, stirring them 
every day; pour off the li(|uor, and press the raisins. 
Put both liquors together in a nice clean vessel that will 
jnst hold it, for it most be full ; let it stand till it 
has done hissing, or making the least noise, stop it close, 
and let it stand six months. Peg it, and if you find it 
clear, rack it ofi* in another vessel ; stop it close for 
three months longer, then bottle it, and when used 
decanter it off. 

Eider Wine. Pick elder-berries fiill ripe, pnt them 
in a stone jar, and set them in an oven, or a kettle of 
boiling water, till the jar is hot through ; then take 
them out, and atrain them throcfgh coarse cloth, wring- 
ing the berries, and put the juice in a clean kettle : to 
every quart of juice put a pound of fine Lisbon sugar, 
boil it, and skim it well. When it is clear and. fine, pour 
it in ajar ; when cold, cover it close, hnd keep it tiil you 
make raisin wine; then when you tun yiDur wuie, to 
every gallon of wine put half a pint of the elder syrnp. 

Or*mge Wine. Take twelve pounds of the best pon- 
der sugar, the whites of eight or ten eggs Well beaten, 
intO" six gallons of spring water, and boil it three quae- 
iers of an hour. When cold, put in it six spoonfuls of 
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Gooseberry, Currant^ and Cherry Wine* 

yeast) and the mice of twelve lemons, which being pare^, 
mnst stand wim two pounds of white sugar in a tankard, 
and in the morning skim off the top^ and then put in the 
water ; add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, bn't not 
the white parts of the rinds, and so let it work all t'6- 
geth^ Vsvd day^ an<!l two nights ; add two qiiarts of 
Rhenish or white wine, and put it into your vessel. 

Gooseberry Wine, Oather gooseberries in dry i^eather, 
wheii they are half ripe, pick them, and bruise a peck 
in a tub with a wooden mallet ; then take a horse-hair 
cloth, and press them as much as possible, without break- 
ing tiie seeds. When all the juice is pressed out, to 
every gallon of gooseberries, put three pounds of fine 
drv powder sugar, stir it together till the sugar is dis- 
solved, put it in a cask, which must be quite full : if ten 
or twelve gallons, let it stand a fortnight; if a twenty 
gallon cask, five weeks. Set it in a cool place, then 
draw it off from the lees, clear the vessel of the lees, 
and pour in the clear liquor again. If it be' a ten 
gallon cask, let it stand three months ; if a twenty gal- 
lon, four months ; then bottle it off. 

Currant tVihe, Gather currants on a fine dry day, 
^heii the fruit is full ripe, strip and put them in a large . 
pan, and bruise them with a wooden pestle. Let them 
stand in a pan or tub twenty-four hours to ferment ; then 
run it' through a hair-sieve, and do not let your hand 
touch the liquor. To every gallon of this liquor, piit two 
})Ounds and a half of white sugar, stir- it well together, 
and put it in your .vessel. To every six gallons, put in a 
quart of brandy, and let it stand six weeks. If it is fine,, 
bottle it; if, not, draw it off as clear as you can into 
atiother vessel or large bottles ; and in a h>rtuiglit„ 
bottle it off. 

Cherry Wine. Pull cherries when full ripe ofi" the 
stsilks, and press them through a hair-sieve. To every 
gallon of liquor, put two poiuids of lum|) sugar beat fine,. 
6tir it together, and put it in a vessel, it must be full ; 
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To make Mead, Sfc. __._.^__^^ 

when it has done working, and making any noise, stop 
it close for three mopths, and bottle it off. 

Raspberry Wine. Take fine raspberries, bruise them 
with the back of a spoon, then strain them through a 
flannel bag into a flour jar. To each quart of juice, put 
a p<^nd of double refined sugar, stir it well together, and 
cover it close ; let it stand three days, tl^n pour it off 
clear. To a quart of juice, put two quarts of white wine, 
bottle it off : it will be fit to drink in a week. Brandy 
made thus Ih a very fine dram, and a much better way 
tlian steepmg the raspberries. 

MorelUi Wine. Take two gallons of white wine, and 
twenty pounds of Morella cherries ; take away the 
stalks, and so bruise them that the stones may be bro- 
ken : press the juice into the wine ; and add of macef^ 
cinnamon, and nutmeg, an ounce of each, tied in a bag, 
grossly bruised, and hang it in the wine, when you put it 
in the'cask. 

Cowslip Wine. Take five pounds of lodf sugar, and 
four gallons of water, simmer them half an hour to dis- 
solve the sugar ; when it is cold, put in half a peck of 
powslip flowers, picked and gently bruised^ then ^dd 
, two spoonfuls of yeast, and beat it up with a pint of sy- 
rup of leiQons, and a lemon-peel or two. Pour the whole 
into a cask, let them stand close stopped for three days, 
. that they may ferment ; then put in some juice of cow- 
slips, and give it room to work : when it has stood a 
month, draw it off into the bottles, putting a little lump 
^of loaf sugar into each. 

lo make Mead.' To thirteen gallons of water, pat 
thirty pounds of honey, boil and scum it well ; then take 
rosemary, thyme, bay-leaves, and sweet-briar, «ne hand- 
ful all together ; boil it an hour, put it into a tub, with 
a little ground malt ; stir it till it is new-milk warm ; 
strain it tiirojugh a cloth, and put it into the tub again ; 
cdt a toast, and spread it over with good yeast, and put 
- it into the tub also : and when th^ liquor is covered over 
s with yeast, put it up itt a barrel ; then take of clovea, 
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Balmy^ Birch, Apricot ^ and Damson Wine, 

mace, and nutmegs, an ounce and a half; of gihger 
sliced, an ounce ; bruise the spice, tie it up in a rag, and 
]iapg it in the vessel, stopping it close for use. 

Balm Wine. Take a peck of balm leaves, pat them in 
a tub,^r large pot, heat four gallons of vrater scalding 
hot ; then pour it upon the leaves, and let it stand all 
night ; in tiie morning, strain them through a hair sieve ; 
put to every gallon oi water two pounds of fine sugar, 
and stir it very well ; take the whites of four or five eggs, 
put them Into a pan, and whisk it very well, before It be 
over hot ; when the scum begins to rise, take it off, and 
^ keep it skimming all the while it is boiling ; let it borl 
' three; <|narters of an hour, and then put it into the tub, 
miien it is cold put a little new yea;st upon it, and beat it 
iQ^very two hours, that it may head the better : so work 
it for two days, then j^ut it into a sweet vessel, bung it 
close, and when it is fine, bottle it. 

Birch fVine, Take your birch water and clear it vrith 
white of eggs ; to every gallon of water take two pottnds 
and a half of fine sugar ; boil it three quarters of an 
hour, and when it is almost cold, put it in a little yeast ; 
work it two or three days, then put it into the barrel, and 
to every five gallons put in a quart of brandy, and half 
a pound of stoned raisins. Before you put up your wine, 
bum a brimstone match in the barrel. 

Apricot Wine, Take three pounds of sugatr, and tliree 
quarts of water, let them boil together, and skim it well ; 
then put in six pound9 af apricots'pared and stoned, ami 
let them boil till they are tender ; then ' take them up : 
you may, if you please, after yon have taken- out the , 
apricots, let the liquor have one boil with a sprig of 
flowered clarv in it : the apricots make mai-malade, and 
are very good for present spending. 

Damson Wine, Gather your damsons dry, weigh them 
and bruise thett with your hand; put them into^ an 
earthen stein that has a faucet; add to every eight 
pounds of fruit a gallon of water ; boil the water, nkim 
It, and pour it to your fruit scalding hot, let it stand two 
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SagCy Qidnc^, and Lemon fVine. 



wtiolje days ;; thei;! draw it o£r, aqd put it into a vess^i ilt 
fo); it, and to every gallon of liquoi' put two pounds and 
a half of fin^ sugar ; let the vessel be full^ and stop it 
clo^e ; the longer it stands the better ; it wiU keep* sf 
year in the vessel : bottle it off. The small damson is the 
b^t. You may put a very small lump of double-refined 
sugar in every bottle. 

Sagfi H^inep If ake four handfuls of red; sage, beat it in 
a. stop^ morter l^ike green sauce, put it into a^uart of red 
winfe, and let it itand three or four days clos& stopped, 
sl^aking it t^ie^ or thrice, then let it stand and settle, 
and the n^xt day in the ipornihg take of tlie sage wipe 
three spooiifu^ ao^d of running water one spoQnful, fast- 
ing after it one hour or better ; use this from Michael- 
maa to the ^nd of March ; it will cure any aches or hu- 
mours in the jpints, dry rheums, kecj^off all dbeases to 
the fourth degree : it helps the dead palsy, and convul- 
sions In the sinews, sharpens the memory, and from' the 
beginning of taking it will keep the body mild, strengthen 
natui:e, till the fulness of your day be finished ; nothing 
will be changed in your strength, except the change c« 
the hair ; it will keep your teeth sound that were not 
corrupted before ; it will keep you from thg gout, drpfisy^ 
or aiiy swellings of the joints or body. 

Evince Wine. Take your quinces when they are 
thorough ripe, wipe off the fur v<*ry clean, then ts^eout 
the cores, bruise them as you do apples for cyder, and 
press them, adding to every gallon of juice two pounds 
and a half of fine sugar ; stir it togietl^er till it is dissolv- 
ed; t^en put it in your cask; and wheq it ha» done work- 
ing, stop it qlose ; let it stand till March before you 
bottle it. You may Iteep it two or three years, and it 
will be better. . 

lemon Wine, Take six large lemons, pare off the rind, 
cut them, and squeeze out the juice ; st^ep the rind in 
the juice, and put to it a quart of brandy ; let it stand 
in an earthen pot close stopt. three days ; then squeeze 
six more, and mix with two qnjurts of spring wa):er and 
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Barley^ Pban, P'atertno, and Clary tVme. 

as much sugar as will sweeten the whole ; boil the wa- 
ter, lemons, and sugar together, letting it stand till it is 
cool ; then add a quait of white wine, and the other 
lemon and brandy ; mix them together and run it through 
a flannel bag into some vessel ; let it stand three months, 
and bottle it off; cork your bottles very well, and 
keep it cool ; it mil be (it to drink in a month or six 
weeks. 

Barley Wine, Take half a pound of Frendi barley 
and boil it in three wat^s, and save three pints of the 
last water, and mix it with a quart of white wme, half a 
pint of borage water, as much clary water, a Uttle red 
rose water, tiie juice of five or six lemons, three quar- 
ters of a pound of fine sugar, imd the thin yellow rind 
of a lemon ; brew all these quick together, run the li- 
<}uor through a strainer, and bottle it up ; it is pleasant 
in hot weaUier, and very good in fevers. 

Plum Wine. Take twenty pounds of Malaga raisins, 
pick, rub, and shred th^m, and put them into a tub ; 
then take four gallons of fair water, boil it an hour, and 
let it stand till it is blood warm ; then put it to your 
raisins ; let it stand nine or ten days, stirring it once or 
twice a day ; strain out your liquor, and mix it with two 
quarts of damson juice, put it in a vessel, and, when it 
has done working, stop it close ; at the end of four or 
five months bottle it. 

Palermo Wine. Take to every quart of water a pound 
of Malaga raisins, rub and cut the raisins small, and put 
them to the water, and let them stand ten d^ys, stirring 
once or twice a day ; you may boil the water an hour 
before you put it to the raisins, and let it stand to cool : 
at ten aays^ end strain your liquor, and put a littlie yeast 
to it : and at the days* end put it in the vessel, with one 
sprig of dried wormwood ; let it be close stopped, and 
at three months' end bottle it off. 

Clof^ Wine, Take twenty-four pounds of Malaga rai- 
sins, pick them and chop them very small, put them into 
m tub, and to each pound a quart of water ; let them 
K 
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To make Orangey FrotUiniac, and Eng^h Champaign, 

ftteep ten or eleven days, stirring it twice every day ; 
you mast keep it coverecl close all the while, then strain 
it qfff and put it into a vessel, and about half a peck of 
the tops of clary when it is in blossom ; stop it close for 
six weeks, and then bottlei it off ; m two or three months 
it is' fit to drink. It is apt to have a great settlement at 

' bottom ; therefore it is best to draw it off l)y plugs, or 
tap it pretty high. > 

To make Orange Wine with Raisins. Take thirty pounds 
of new Malaga raisins, pick them clean, and chop them 
small ; you must have twenty large Seville oranges, ten 
of them you must pare as thin as for preserving. Boil 
about eight gallons of soft water till a third pant be con- 
sumed, let il^cool a little, then put five gallons of it hot 
upon your raisins and orange-peel : stir it well together, 
cover it up, and when it is cold, let it stand five days, 
stirring it up once or twice a day ; then pass it through 
a hair sieve, and with a spoon press it as dry as you can ; 
put it in a rundlet fit for it, and add to it the rinds of the 
other ten oranges, cut as thin as the first ; then make a 
syrup of the juice of twenty /oranges, with a pound of 

' white sugar. It must be made the day before you tun it 
up. Stir it well together and stop it close. Let it stand 
two months to clear, then bottle it up. It will keep three 
years, and is better for keeping. 

To make Frontiniac Wine. - Take six gallons of water, 
twelve pounds of virhite sugar, and six pounds of raisins 
of the sun cut small ; boil £ese together an hour, then 
take of the flowers of elder, when they are falling and 
will shake off, the quantity of half a peck, put them in 
the liquor when it is almost cold ; the next day put in 
six spoonfuls of synip of lemons, and four spoonfuls of 
ale-yeast ; ^two days after, put it in a vessel that is fit 
for it ; when it has stood two months, bottle it off. 

To make English Champaign, or the fine Currant Wine. 
Take to three gallons bf water nine pounds of Lisbon 

- sugar, boil the water and sugar half an hour, skim it 
clean, then have one gallon ot currants picked, but not 
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Siiragosa and Moumtain Winey Cherry Brandy and Shrub.' 

bruised ; pour the liquor boiling hot over them, and 
when cold, work it with half a pint of yeast two days : 
Bour it through a flannel or Jsieve, then, put it into a 
barrel fit for it, ,with half an ounce of isinglass well 
braised, when it^ has done working, stop It close for a 
month, then bottle it, and in every bottle put a very small 
lump of double-refined sugar : this is excellent wine, and 
has a beautiful colour. 

To make Saragoaa Wine, or English Sack, To every 
quart of water put a sprig of rae, and to every gallon a 
handful of fennel-roots : boil these half an hour,^ theu 
strain it off, and to every gallon of this liquor put three 
pounds of honey ; boil it two hours,' and skim it well ; 
when it is cold pour it off, and turn it into the vessel, or 
such cask as is fit for it ; keep it a year in the vessel, and 
tlien bottle it. It is a very good sack« . 

Mountain Wine, Pick out Uie stalks of your Malaga 
raisins^ chop them small, and add five pounds, to every 
gallon of cold spring watery let them steep a fortnight 
or more, squeeze out the liquor, and barrel it in a vessel 
fit for it ; first fume tiie vessel with brimstone^ Don't 
stop it close till the hissing is over. . 

To make Cherry Brandy. Take six doaien pounds of cher- 
ries, half red andhalf black, mash or squeese them to pieces 
with your hands, and put to tkem three gallons of bran- 
dy, luting them stand steeping twenty-four hours ; then 
put the mashed cherries and liquor, a little at a time, in- 
to a canvas bag, and press it as lon^ as any juice will 
'.run ; sweeten it to your taste ; put it into a vessel fit for 
it ; let it stand a month, and bottle it out. Put a lump 
of loaf sugar into every bottle. 

ToSnake Shrvb. Take two quarts of brandy, and put 
it into a large bottle, adding to it the juice of five lemons, 
the peels of two, and half a nutmeg : stop it up, let it 
stand three days, and add to it three pmts of white wide, 
and a pound and a half of sugar : mix it, strain it twice 
throufpi a flannel, and bottle it up. It is a pretty wina 
and cordial. 
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/ To make Catchup, 

To make fine MUk Punch. Take two .quarts of water, 
one quart of milk, half a pint of lemon joice, and one 
quart of brandy, with sugar to your taste : , put thd milk 
and wat^r together a litUe warm, then the sugar and le- 
mon juice ; stir it well together ; then the brandy, stir it 
again, and run it through a flannel bag till it is very fine, 
then 0ottle it. It will keep a fortnight or more. 

To recover fVine thai has turned sharp. Rack off your 
wine into another vessel, and to ten gallons piit the fol- 
lowing powder : take oyster shells, scrape and wash off 
the l^rown dirty outside of the shell, and dry them in an 
oven till they will powder ; put a pound of this powder 
to every nme or ten gallons of your wine ; stir.it will to- 
gether; and stop it up, then Jet it stand to settle two or 
three days, or till it is fine. As soon as it is fine, bottle 
it off, and cork it well ^ 

Tojbie Wine the Uabon way. To every twenty ^lona 
of wme take the whites of ten eggs, and a small handfu] 
of salt, beat them together to a froih, and Qiix them' well 
with a quart or more of the wine : then pour the wine and 
the whites into a vessel ; stir it well, and in a few days 
it will be fine. ^ 

To dear Wme, Take half a pound of hartshorn, and 
dissolve it in cyder. If it be for cyder, or Rhenish wine 
for any other Uquor. This is quite sufficient for a hogs^ 
head. 



TO MAKE CATCHUP. 

Take the large flaps of mushrooms, pick nothing bat 
the straws and dirt from them, lay them in a br^ad. 
earthen pan, strew a good deal of salt over tiM!n9,let them 
lie till next mommg, then with you hand break theniy 
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put them in a stewpan, let them boil a minate or two, 
strain them^ through a coarse cloth, and wring it hard. 
Take out the juice, let it stand to settle, then pour it 
off clear,^un it through a thick flannel bag, (some filter 
it through b^own paper, but that is tedious,) then boil 
it : to a quart of liquor, pa% a quarter of an ounce of 
whole ginger, and half a quarter of an ounce of whole 
pepper. Boil it brfskly a quarter of an hour f strain it, 
and when it is cold, put it in pint bottles. In each . 
bottle, put four or fn^ blades of mace, and six cloves, 
cork it tight;^ and it will keep two years. This sItcs the 
best flavour of the mushrooms to any sauce. If you put 
to a pint of this catchup a pint of intun, it will taste like 
foreign catchup. 



RULES FOb BREWING. 

Care must be taken to have clean malt ; and after it is 
ground, it ought to stand four or five days. 

For strong October, five quarters of malt to three 
hogsheads, and twenty-four pounds of hops. This will 
afterwards make two hogsheads of good keeping small 
beer, allowing five pounds of hops to it. 

For middling beer, a quarter of malt makes a hogshead 
of sde, and one of small beer ; or it will mak'e three 
hogsheads of good small beer, allowing eight pounds of 
hops. . This will keep all the year : or it will make twen-' 
ty gallons of strong ide, apd two hogsheads of small beer, 
that mil keep all the year. 

If you intend to keep ale a great ^hile, allow a pdund 
of hops to every bifshel ; if for Six months, five pounds 
to a hogshead ; if for present drinking, three p oimds'to 
I , K2 
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Rules for Brewing, ^ 

\ hogshead, and the softest and clearest Heater yoa can 
««t. 

Observe the day before to have yonr vessels clean, 
and never use your tubs for any odier use, except to 
make wines. 

Let the casks be made clean the day before with boil- 
ing water ; and if the bung is big enou^, scrub them 
well with a little birch-broom or brush ; u they are very 
. bad, take out tiie heads, and let them be scrubbed clean 
with a hand brush, sand, and fullers-earth. Put on 
the heads again, and scald them well, thrdw in the 
barrel a piece of unslacked lime, and stop the builg 
close. 

The first copper of water, when it boils, pourt in the 
mash-tub, and let it be c'ool enough to see your face in ; 
th^n put in the malty and let it be well mashed; have a 
copper of water boiling in the mean time, and when the 
malt is well mashed, fill the mashing-tub,stir it well again, 
and cover it over with the sacks. Let it stand three 
hoiirs, set a broad sh^low tub under the cock, let it run 
softly, and if it is thick throw it up again till it runs 
fine, throw a handful of hops in the under tub, let the 
masJi run in it, and fill the tubs tiU all is run off. Have 
water boiling in the copper, and lay as much more on as 
you have occasion for, allowing one-third for boiling and 
waste. Let it stand an hour, boiliqg more water to ^1 
the mash-tub for small beer ; let the fire down a little, 
and put it in tubs enough to fill the mash. Let the se- 
cond mash be run off, and fill the copper witii the first 
wort;, put in part of the hops, and boil it quick; an 
hour is long enough ; when it is half boiled, throw in a 
handful of salt. Have a clean white wand, imd dip it 
in the copper, if tiie wort feels clammy, it is boiled enough ; 
slacken tfaHe fire, and take off the wort. Have read^ a 
laree tub, put two sticks across, and set the straining 
badcet over the tub on the sticks, and strain the wort 
through it. Put the other wort on to boil with the rest 
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Rmksftr Brewing. 

of the bops ; let the nmsh be coyered ageia with wmter, 
and thin me wort that is cooled in as many things as yoa^ 
can ; for the tirfnaer it lies, and the qoicker it cools the 
better When quite cool, put it in the tunning tub. 
Thraw a handed of salt in every bolh M^hen the mash 
has stood an honr, draw it off, then fill the mash with cold 
water, take off the i^ort in the copper and order it as 
before. When cool, add to it the first in the tub ; as 
soon as one copper is empty, fill the other, so boil small 
beer well. Run off the last mash, and when both are 
boiled vrith fresh hops, order them as tiie two first boil- 
ings ; when cool, e^ty the mash-tub, and work ^e 
small beer there. When cool- enough, work it; set a 
wooden bowl full of yeast in the beer, and it will work , 
over with a little of the beer in the boil. Stir the tun up 
every twelve hours, let it stand two days, then tun it, 
taking off the yeast. Fill the vessels A^ll, saving some 
to fill the. barrels: let it stand till done working ; lay 
on the bung li^tly for a fortnight, after that stop it as 
close lis you can. Mmd you have a vent-peg at the 
top of the vessel ; in warm weather open it ; and if it 
hisses, loosen it till it has done, then stop it close again. 
If you can boil the ale at one boiling, it is best, if your, 
copper will allow of it ; if not, boil it as conveniency' 
serves. When you draw the beer, and find it is not fine, 
draw off a gallon, and set it on the fire, with two ounces 
^of isinglass cut small and beat. Dissolve it in the beer 
over the fire ; when it is all melted, let it stand till 
it is cold, and pour it in at the bung, which mnst lay 
loose on till it has done fermenting, then stop it close 
for a month. 

Take care the casks are not musty, or have any ill 
taste ; if they haye, it b a hard thing to sweeten them. 

You must wash tbe casks witii cold water before yon 
scald them, and they should lie a day or two soaking, and 
clean them well, then scald them. 
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Whitii Beer has twned Sour.^To a kilderkin pat ia at 
the bung a quart of oatmeal, lay the bang on loose two 
or three days, stop it down close, andidot it stand a 
month. Some throw in a piece of chidk as big as a 
torkey's egg, and wfaoi it has done working, stop close 
for a month, then tap it. 
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rWELVE BILLS OF FARE, DISPOSED* IN THE 

ORDER THE DISHES ARE TO STAND. 

JANUARY. 




1 Cod's Head 
9 Sonp Santi 
S Roast Beef 

4 Scotch Collops 

5 Leg of Lamb 



1 Roast Torkej 

2 Jellies 
S "U^oodcocks 

4 Marinated Smelts 

5 Leg of Lamb 



Fhni Cowm. 

6 Plam Podding 

7 Petit PAtties 

8 Boiled Chiekeii| 

9 Tongue 

Second Cauru. 

6 Hlmond Cheese-cafctt 

7 Minced Pies 

8 Larks 

9 LobstM^ 
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* / 18 A BILL OF FA&S FOR FEBRUARY. 

1 












1 DUh of Fifth 
8 'Pease Sooft 
3 'Billet of TeM. 

4 Chi<5keii» 

5 French Pie 

1 Wild Fowlft 

2 Epergne 

3 Hat6 

4 Cardoons 



6 Scolloped Oyftten 



First Course. 

6 B»ef CoUops 

7 Ham ^^ 

8 Rump of Beef a laDaiibe 

9 Marrow Puddiog 

Second Course, 
6 Tartlets 
T Stewed Pippinft'' 

8 Ragoat Melle 

9 Artichoke Bottoms. 
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1 




First 

1 Stewed Carp or Tench 

2 Soap' Lorain 

3 Chine of Mutton and 

Stewed Celery 

4 Sheep's Rumps ^ 



Coune. 

5 Beef-steak Pie 

,6 Veal Collopa 

7 Lambs' Fnr 

8 Almond FtiddiBg 

9 Calves' Ears 



Second Course. 



1 A PonlaFd Larded 

2 A Trifle 

3 TanMPige6ns 

4 Blanehmange 

5 Ragooed Sweetbreads 



6 Craw-fish 

7 Prawns 

8 Fricassee of Rabbits 

9 Sweet Pears stewed 



yGoc^gle 



\%0 A BILL OF FAKB FOR APiHL. 












First Course, 
1 Crimp Cod and Smelts 



a Spring Soup 

5 Loin of Veal 

A Boiled Chiclrens 

6 Pigeon Pie 



6 Small Paddings 

7 Cutlets & la Maintenott 

8 Beef Trembling 

9 Tongue. 



1 Ducklings 

a Jellies and Syllabubs 

5 Ribs of Lamb 
4 Asparagus 

6 Koast Sweetbreads 



Second Course. 

6 Tansy 

7 Black Caps 

8 Oyster Loares 

9 Mushrooms . 
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First Course, 

1 Calvert's Salmon broiled 6 Ox Palates 

2 Vermicelli Soup 

3 Chine of Lamb ' 

4 Rabbits with Onions 

5 Pigeon Pie raised 



7 Collared Mutton 

8 Breast of Veal Ragout 

9 Pudding 



Green Goose 

Epergne 

Roast Chicken 

Asparagus 

Green Gooseberry Tarts 



Second Course. 

6 Lamb Cutlets 

7 Cock's Combs 

8 Custards 

9 Stewed Celery. 
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1522 . A BUX OF FARB FOR JUNE. 












First Caum, 


1 Tnrbot 

2 Green Pease Soap 

5 HaoiichofVeiuion 
4 Chickens 

6 Lamb Pie 


6 Veal CutleU 

7 Harrico 

8 Ham 

9 Orange Pudding 


Second Course. 


1 Turkey Poults 

2 Apicot Puffs 

5 Fruit 

4 Cherry Tart 

6 Roasted Rabbits 


6 Peas 

, 7 Fricassee of Lamb 

8 Smelts 

9 Lobsters 


, 
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First Course. - 

1 Mackarel, &c. 5 Vension Pasty 

2 Herb Soup 6 Chickens 

S Boiled Goose, and stewed 7 Lemon Puddin;^ 
Red Cabbage 8 Neck of Venison 

4 Breast of Veal a la Braise 9 Mutton Cutlets. 



1 Roast Turkey 

2 Fruit 

3 Roast Pigeons 

4 Stewed Peas 

5 Sweetbreads. 



Second Course, 

6 Custards 

7 Apricot Tart 

8 Fricassee of Rabbits 

9 CncnmbeTs 
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IM A BILL or FARE FOR AUODftT. 












1 Stewed Soah 

2 Craw-fish Soup 

3 FUletofVeal 

4 Chickens . 

6 French Patty. 



Roast Dtiokt 

Jellies 

Leveret 

Macaroni 

Cheese-cakefii. 



First Course. 



6 Scotch Collops 

7 Tnrkey a la Davbe 

8 Marrow Padding 

9 Tongue 

Second Course. 

6 Matelot of Eels 

7 Fillets of Seals 

8 Apple Pie 

9 Fricassee of Sweetbreads 
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A BILL OF FABE FOR S£PT£M^^IU 1!is6 
1 




1 Dish of Fish 

2 Gravy Soup 
8 Roast Beer, 

4 Chtckeoft 

5 Pigeon Fie 



1 Wild Fowls 

2 Fruit 

3 Partridges 

4 Peas 

5 Sweetbreads. 



JFiVs^ Course. 

6 Harrico of Mutton 

7 Veal Cutlets 

8 Almond Tarts 

9 Ham, 

\ 

Second Course, 

6 Craw-fish 

7 Ragon'd I^obsters 

8 Oyster Loaves 

9 Fried Arfichokes. 



L2 
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126 A BILL OF I^ARB FOR OCTOFXR. 












First 

1 Cod and Oyster Sance 

2 Almond Soap ' 

3 Tongue and Udder 

4 Jagged Hares 
6 French Patty 



Course. 

6 Chickens 

7 Small Puddings 

8 Pork Chops roasted 

9 Torrent de Vean. 



1 Pheasants 

2 Jellies 

3 Tnrkeys 

4 Stewed Pears 

5 Roasted Lobsters 



Second Course. 

6 White Fricassee 

7 Mushrooms 

8 Oyster Loaves 

9 Pippins. 
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1 




First C&utn. 

1 A Dish of Fish 6 Beef Collopi 

^ Vermicelli Soup 7 Ox Palates 

5 Chine of Pork 8 Leg of Lamb and Spioadi 

4 Veal Cntlets 9 Harrico. 

6 Boiled Turkey and Oyster 

Saace 

Second Course. 

1 Woodcocks 6 Blanch Mange 

2 Fmit 7 Grocant 

5 Hare * 8 Ragon'd Lobsters^ 
A Sheeps' Rumps 9 Lambs' Ears, 

6 Oyster Patty 
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12t A BILL OF FARE FOR DECXMBBR. 

1 














First Course. 


1 Cod's Head 


6 Veal CoUops 


2 Stewed Beef 


7 Lambs' Fry 


3 Chine of Lamb 


8 Calf 8 Feet Pie 


4 Chickens 


9 Tongues, 


5 Pudding 






Second Course. 


1 Wild Fowls 


6 Prawns 


2 Jellies 


~ 7 Stargeon 


S Partridges 


8 Savoury Cake 


4 Larks 


9 Mushrooms. 


ff Oiaantine 
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SOME FEW HINTS 

TO . 

YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 

IN THK ART OF 

CARVING. 



Hating already |iven sach aoiple directions for 
ittsskng all kinds of viands, it may not be deemed an nn-> 
necessary appenpage to lay down certain mles for eono* 
ing them ; and this the pnblisher has been induced to do 
(although at a considerable expence) in consequence of 
the rapid demand for the former editions of Mrs^ Car^ 
ter^s usrful^ though iheap perforfoance.-^As examples are 
highly necessary, an additiooal Engraving has also been 
given, pointing out a sure way to young Housekeepers of 
attaining this accomplishment. 

To eta vp a Hare, See No» 1, on the PUite. 
Put the point of the knife under the shoulder at A, and 
and cut through all the way down to the rump, on one- 
side of the back-bohe^ in the line hy t. When you have 
done this, cut it m the same manner on the other side, at 
an equal distance from the back-bone, by which means 
the body will be nearly divided into three. You may 
now cut the back through the spine or back-booe, into 
several small pieces, more or less, in the lines ky L The 
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, Carving a Goose, . 

l>ack is by far the tenderest part,' fullest of gravy, and 
considered as the most delicate. I^e flesh of tiie leg is 
• next in estimation to the back, though the meat i^ firmer, 
closer, and less juicy. The shoulder must be cut off in 
the circular doted 'Uue/, g, h. Put the head on a clean 
pewter plate^ so as to have it under your hand, and turn- 
ing the nose to vou, bold it steady with yourfbrk, so that 
it may not slip from under the kmfe. You must then put 
the point of the knife into the skull, and thus the Jiead 
may be easily divided into two. Remember, when you 
help a person to. any part of a hare, to give with it a 
spoonful of pudding. The method oi cutting up a bare 
as above directed, can only be) done when the hare is 
young. If it be old, the best method is, to put your knife 
pretty close to the back-bone, and cut off the leg ; but 
as the hip-bone will be in your way, turn the back of the 
hare towards yon, and endeavour to hit the joint between 
the hip and. the thigh-bone. When yoa have separated 
one, cut off the othelr, and then cut a long narrovr slice 
or two on each side of the back-bone, in the direction 
h, i. Then divide the back-bone into as many parts as 
you please ; all which may be easily acquired by a little 
attention and practice. 

A Goose. See Plate^ No. 2. 

Put the neck end of the goose btfore you, and begin 
by cutting two or three long slices, on each side of 3ie , 
breast, in the lines b, c, quite to the bone. Then take off 
the leg, by turning tiie goose up on one side, puttuig the 
^ fork through the small end of the leg-bone, and pressing 
it close to the body, which, when the kui|e has entered at 
e, \n\\ easily raise the joint. Then pass the knife under 
the leg, in the direction e,/. If the leg hangs to the ear- 
case at the joint/, turn it back with the fork, and if iflo 
goose be young, it will easily separate. Haying thus 
taken off the leg, proceed to take off the wing, by pass- 
ing the fork through the small end of the pinfon, press* 
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I Corpiiiy g roasted Fowl, 

ing it close to the body, and entering the knife- at d, and 
paSHing it under the wing in the direction d, e. . This is a 
nice tUng to hit, and can b^ acquired only by practice. 
When you have taken 6ff the leg and wing on one side^ 
do Uie same on the other. Then cut off the apron ii\ the 
line g, /j h; having done which, take off the merry- 
thoug:ht in the line k, i, — All the other parts are to be 
taken off in the same manner as directed for a fowl in 
the following article, which see. A goose is seldom quite 
dissected like a fowl, unless the company be very large. 
The parts of a goose most esteemed are, slices from tiie 
breast, the fleshy part of the wing, which may be divid- 
ed from the pinion ; the thigh-bone, or drumstick, as it 
is called, the pinions, and the side-bones. If sage and 
onion be put into the body of the goose, which, is not now 
so much in fashion as formerly, when you have cut off 
the limbs, draw tl^e stuffing out with a spoon from 
whence the apron is taken, and mix it with the gravy, 
which should first be poured hot into t^e body of the 
goose. 

I A roasted Fowl. See Plate, ^o. 9. 

The fowl is here represented as lymg on its side, with 
\one of the legs, wings, anfl neck-bone taken off. A 
boUed fowl is cut up in the same manner as one roasted. _ 
In a boiled fowl^ the legs are bent inwards, and tucked 
into the belly ; but previous to its being sent to table, 
the skewers are withdraw^. The most convenient me- ' 
thod of cutting up a fowl, is to lay it on your plate, and, 
as you separate the Joints in the lines bj c, e, put them 
into the dish. The legs, wings, and merry-thought be- 
ing removed in the same manner as .directed for cuttuig • 
up a goose, the next thmg is to cut off the neck-bones. 
This is done by putting in the knife at h, and passing it 
under the long, oroad part of the bone in the line A, c, 
then lifting it up, and breaking it off the shorter part of 
the bone, which adheres to the breast-bone. All the 
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' ■ ' ' - "^ 

^ Carcgy g -P^gr cmA Phetuant, " 

parts being thus «eparated from the carcase, dWide the 
breast from the back, by cnttmg through the tender 
ribs on each side, from the^aeck qnite down to the vent 
or taih Then lay the back upwards on yoor plate, fix 
voar fork imder the rtmip, and placing the edge of the 
knife in the liiye c,/, d, and pressing it down, lift up the 
tail, or lower part of the back, and it will readily di- 
vide, with the help of your knife, in the line c, /, d. In 
the next place, lay the lower part of the back upwardly 
in your plate, with the rump from you, and cut off the 
side-bones, or sidesmen, as they are generally called, by 
forcing the knife through the rump-bone in the line/, gy 
when your fowl will be completely cut np. 

A Pig, See Plate, No. 4. 

It is not the custom at present to send a pig up to 
table whole, but it is usually cut np by the cook, who 
takes off the head, splits t)ie body down the back, and 
garnishes the dish with the chops and ears. Before yon 
help any one at table, first separate the shoulders from 
the carcase, and then the legs, according to the direc- 
tion given by the dotted line d, e,f. The most delicate 
part of the pig is that about the neck, which may be 
cut off in the line gj h, Hie next best parts are the ribs, 
which may be divided in the line h, c, ifc. and the others 
are pieces cut from the legs and , shoulders. A pig, in- 
deed, prodncefr such a variety of delicate bits, thai the 
palate of almost every one may be suited. 

A Pheasani, See Plate, Nd. 6. 

The bird appears, in the representation here given, 
. in a proper state f6r the spit, with the head tucked un- 
der one of the wings. When laid in the dish^ the 
skewers drawn^ and the bird carried to table, it must 
be tims carved. Fix your fork in that part of the 
breast where the two dots are marked, by which 
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Carting a Partridge and Pigeons^ 

you will have a full command of the bird, and can turn 
It as you think proper. Slice down the breast in the 
lines by c, and then proceed to take off the leg on one 
side, in the direction e,/, or in the circular dotted line 
c, e. TIds done, cut on the wing on the same side, in the 
line/, e. When you have separated the leg aqd, wing on 
one side, do the same on the other, and then cut off, 
or^jseparate from the breast-bone, on each side of the 
breast, the parts you before sliced or cut down. Be 
very attentive in taking off the wmg. Cut it in the 
noteh 6 ; but if yon cut too near the neck, as at A, you 
will find yourself interrupted by the neck-bone, from 
whence the wing must be separated. Having done this, 
cut off the merry-thought in the Ime g*, h, by passing tiie 
knife under it towards the neck. With respect to ^e 
remaining parts, they are to be cut up in the same man- 
ner as directed for a roasted fowl. The breast, wings, 
and, merry-thought, &re the partirmost admired in a 
pheasant. 

A Partridge, See No. 6. 

This is a i^epresentatlon of a partridge as just taken 
from the spit ; but before it be served up, the skewers 
must b^ drawn out of it. It is cut up in the same 
manner as a fowl. The wings must be taken off in the 
lines b, c, and the meriy-thought in the line d, e. The 
prime parts of a partridge are the wines, breast, and 
merry-thought. The wing is considered the best, and 
the tip of it is reckoned &e most delicate morsel of the 
whole. 

Pigeons. See No. 7 and 8. 

These are the representations of two pigieons, the 
one with the back, the other with the breast upper- 
most. Pigeons are sometimes cut up in the same man- 
ner as chickens ; but as tiie lower part, with the thigh, 
is in general most preferred, and^as, from its small size, 
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• Carving a Fore'Quarter of Lamb, Sfc^ 

half a one is not too much for most appetites, they are 
seldom carved now, otherwise than by fixing the fork 
at the point b, entering the knife just be&re it, Siad 
dividing the pigeons into two, cutting away in the lines . 
b, c, and 6, d. No. 7 ; at the same time' bringing the - 
knife out at the back, in ^ the direction b^^ c, and b. d. 
No. 8. 

A Fore-Quarter of Ljixnb, See No. 9. 
A fore-quarter of lamb is always roasted, and, when 
it comes to table, before you can help any dne, vou 
must separate the shoulder from the breast and ribs, by 
passing the knife under, in tlie direction d, h, e, /. The 
shoulder being then taken off, the juice of a lemon, or 
Seville orange, should be squeezed upon the part it was 
taken from, a little salt added, and the shoulder re- 
. placed. The gristly part must then be separated from 
the ribs in the line*^ ^, h, and then all th^ preparatory 
business to serving will be done.' The ribs are gene- 
rally most esteemed, and one, two, or more, may be 
easily separated from the rest, in the line h, c ; but to 
those who prefer the gristly part, a piece or two may be 
cut off in tbe line t, k, 6cc, If your quarter be . grass 
lamb, and runs large, you may put the shoulder into 
another dish, and carve it in the same m^ner as a 
shoulder of mutton usually is. 

A Haunch of Venison, See Piate, No 10. 

Cut down to the bone, in the line c, /, 6. Then turn 
the dish, with the end e towards yon, put in the point of 
the knife at d, and cut it down as deep as you can, in 
the direction d, e, so -that the two strokes vnA then form 
tiie resemblance of the letter T. Having ciit it thus, 
you may cut as many slices as are necessary, according 
to the number of the company, cutting them either on 
the right or left. As the fat lies deeper on the left, bcf 
tween e and 6, to those who are fond of fat, as is the 
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• Camnff a Haunch of VenJiton, 

case with most admirers of yenison, the best flavoured 
and fattest slices will be found on the left of the line 
/, e, supposing the end e turned towards yon. In cutting 
the slices, remember that they must not be either too 
thick or two thin. With each slice of lean, add a pro- 
portion of fat, and put a sufficient quantity of gravy mto 
each plate. Currant jelly should always be served up 
with venison, as most people in general like it. 

TO MAKE BLANC MANGE. 

Pot one ounce and a half of isinglass into a stew- 
pan to boil with about half a pint of watet, put it to the 
side of the stove so as to barely simmer ; when dissolved 
strain it into another stew-pan that has a pint of good 
cream, a pint of good milk, the peel of arlemon, and ''a 
little cinnamon and sugar in it :. blanch three onnces of 
sweet almonds, and half. an ounce of bitter;^ then pat 
them in the mortar and pound them very fiaef pat a . 
spoonful of water to them several times while* poundmg, 
as it keeps them white; when sufficiently fine to go 
through the tammy, put them to the milk and cream : 
put the stew-pan on the. fire to boil for about fifteen 
minutes, then rub it through the tammy ; be sure and 
get all M almonds through ; when half cold put in about 
a gill of ratafia, if convenient, otherwise a glass of 
brandy : when it begins to get thick put it in tiie mould. 
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JHstiUing. 

OBSERVATIONS ON DISTILLING. 

If yoiir still be limbec, when yoa set it on fill the top 
with cold water, and make a little paste of flonr and 
water, and close the bottom of your still well with il;, 
and take ^eat care that your ore is not too hot to 
make it boil over, for that will weaken the strength of 
yonr water; yoa mast change the water on the top of 
your still often, and never let it be scalding hot, and 
yoor still will drop gradually off; if von use a hot still, 
when yon pat on &e top dip a clotn in white lead and 
oil, ana lay it well over the edges of year still, and a 
coarse wet cloth over the top: it requires' a little fire 
under it, but you must take care that you keep it very 
clear ; when your doth is dry, dip it in 'cold water and 
lay it on again ; and if your still be hot, wet another 
cloth and lay it round the top, and keep it of a mo- 
derate heat, so that your water is cold when it conies 
off the still. If you use a worm-still, keep your water 
in the tub full to the top, and change the water often, 
to prevent it from- growing ho^ ; observe to let all simple 
waters stand two or three days before you work it, to 
take off the fiery taste ofthe still. 

' TO DISTIL PEPPERMINT WATER. 

Get your peppermint when it is full grown,- and before 
it seedA ^ cut it in short lengths ; fill your still with it, 
and put It half full of water ; then make a good fire un- 
der It, and when it is nigh boiling, and the still begins 
^o drop, if your fire be tbo hot, draw a little out from 
under it, as you see it requires, to keep it from boiling 
over, or your water will be muddy ; the slower your 
still drops, the water will be the clearer and stronger, 
but do not spend it too far ; the next da^ bottle it, and 
let it.stand three or four days, to take off the fire of the 
still ; then cork it well, and it will keep a long time. 

TO DISTIL ELDER-FLOWERS. 

Get your elder-flowers when they ai'e in full bloom, 
shake the blossoms off, and to every peck of flowers put 
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DistMing* 

one quart of water, and let tbem steep in it all night ; 
then pat them in a cold still, and take care that yoojr 
water conies cold off the still, and it will be very clear, 
and draw it no longer than your liqaor is good ; then put 
It into bottles, and cork it in two or three days, and it 
VUl keep a year. 

TO DISTIL ROSE WATER. 

' Gather your red roses when they are dry and full ' 
blown ; pick off the leaves, and* to every peck put one 
quart of' water ; then pnt them into a cold still, and 
make a slow fire under it ; the slower you distil it the 
better it is ; then bottle it, and cork it in two or three 

days' time, and keep it for use. -^N.B, Yon distil 

bean-flowers the same way. 

TO DISTIL PEN NT-ROYAL WATER. ' 

Get your penny-royal when it is fall grown, and be- 
fore it is in blossom, then fill your cold still with it, . 
and put it half full of water ; make a moderate fire un- 
der it, and distil it off cold; then put it into bottles, and 
cork it in two or three days' time, and keep it for use. 

TO DISTIL LAVENDER WATER. 

To every twelve pounds of lavender -neps put one 
quart of water ; put them infto a cold still, and make a 
stow fire under it, and distil it off very slow, and put 
it into a pot till you have distilled it off as slow as be- 
fore ; then put it into bottles, and cork it well. 

TO DISTIL SPIRITS OF WINE. 

Take the bottoms of strong beer, and any kmd of 
wuses ; put them into a hot still about three parts full ; 
then make a very slow fire under, and if you do not take 
jgreat care to keep it moderate, it will boil over, for the 
body is so strong that it will rise to the top of the still ; 
the slower you distil it the stronger your spirit will be ; 
put it into an earthen pot till you have done distilling, 
then clean yoiyr still well out, and put the spirit mto it^ 
and distil it slow as before, and ma^e^it as strong as 
to burn in, your lamp ; then bottle it and cork it wellj^ 
and keep it for use". 

Ma 
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Cottared beef and calf ^8 head. 



SUPPER AND OTHER DISHES, 

AND RECEIPTS, NOT INCLUDED IN THE PRECBDIII« 
COURSE. 



Collared Betf. Boae the flat ribs ; sprinkle the meat 
with bay-salt) saltpetre, and coarse brown sugar,, and 
leave it so three days ; then make a pound of salt hot iu 
the frying-pan, and rob it well into the beef; let it lie in 
salt about ten days ; wash it over with the pickle every 
second day, and turn it ; put a few b^y-leaves in the 
pickle, and sprinkle the beef over with fine spice, about 
three or four days before it is boiled ; before it is tied up 
in the cloth to boil, beat it with the heaviest cleaver >oa 
« have got, both fo( the sake of making it tender, and 
keeping its shape the better wfaeu boiled ; it should be 
boiled until, quite tender : when done, wring the ends of 
the cloth, and tie them qmte tight ; then set it in a press 
with a heavy weight upon it. If yon have no press, put 
it on a dish, and prop it up as well as you can, and put 
a weight upon it. 

Collared CaJfs Head, in imitatum of Brawn, The 
calPs head should be scalded, and should be as white as 
possible; bone four feet, and season them with salt, 
Cayenne pepper, and fine^pice ; bone the calf's head, and 
season it the same as the feet ; put all on a dish, and turn 
them every day, and rub them over with a Uttle saltpetre 
and bay-salt ; they should remain in that state fdr about 
one Mreek, if in winter ; but not so long in summer : 
when ready for dressing, cut fat and lean ham, or gam- 
mon of bacon, in long square pieces, about the same 
size as is used for daubing ; beat the head and feet with 
the beef-steak flatter ; Jay the ham. first lean, and then 
fat, all over the head, then the calrs feet over the ham ; 
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Collared pig's head, squab pie^ Irish stew, bubble ^ squeale, 

they likewise shonld be flatted ; season them by sprinkling 
them over with fine spice, salt, and Cayenne pepper ; roll 
it np tight, and pnt it in a cloth, and finish it in all re-' 
spects the same as collared beef: it ought to be well 
boiled/ ' 

Collared Pig's Head, . A bacon hog^s head is the best 
for this ase ; it should be boned and rubbed with salt* 
petre, and laid on a dish for two days ; then make some 
salt hot in the frying-pan, and about a quarter of a pound 
of coarse moist sugar, and rub it all on the head ; it 
shonld be in salt about three weeks, and beat with a 
heavy cleaver before it is tied up; finish exactly the 
same way as collared' beef. 

A Devonshire Squab Pie, Cover the bottom of the 
dish with mutton chops, cut from the loin ; cut the bone 
out, and part of the fat; season it with pepper and salt, 
then cover the mutton with apples luid cucumber, in 
equal quantities ; then cover them over with mntton 
chops, and reason them as before ; cover the mutton over 
with apples and cucumber ; then lay mntton 6ver them, 
and season it ; put a little good grav^ in, and then cover 
\ the dish over with pu^ paste ; and finish . it as all other 
meat pies. 

Irish Stew, Cut the mutton intended for the stew 
into chops ; chop one large onion very fine ; peel the po- 
tatoes and cut them in two ; put the chops m the stew- 
pan, and sprinkle them over with pepper and salt and 
the chopped onion ; then cover the meat over with the 
potatoes ; then pnt chops, over them and season as be- 
fore, and put potatoes and sprinkle them over with pep- 
per, salt, and an onion ; pnt about half a pint of water 
in the stew-pan, and set it ovei^ a slow fire to. simmer 
gently until the potatoes are done : put the meat ground 
the dish and the potatoes in the middle, and the liquor 
over them ; skim the fat off ifirst. 

BttbbU and Squeak is made from the remains of boiled 
salt beef left from a fonner dinner. Cut thfe beef in 
neat slices and pfit it between two plates till wanted ; if 
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Shoulder of Mutton, Leg qf Mutton^ Boiled Tripe, 

ther^ 18 any cabbage left from the last dinner it will an* 
swer the purpose ; it should be squeezed very dry, and 
then chopped very 6ne ; put a little clean dripping into 
the frying-pan, and when hot put in the heef ; sprinkle 
it with a very little pepper, and fry it of a nice brown ; 
season both sides ; when the beef is done, take it up and 
put it to keep hot while the cabbage is frying ; the cab- 
bage should be kept stirred about while over the fire ; 
it should be fried until all the fat is dried np : put the 
cabbage in the middle of the dish and tlie beef round it. 

A Shotdder of Mutton roasted, and Onions. A shoulder 
of mutton will take about an hour and a half to roast, 
supposing it to be about six pounds weight ; peel about 
three dozen of small onions, and put them on to boil in 
a little gravy ; when boiled sufficient (but be careful they 
do not break), put the onions round the dish, then the 
gravy, and then the mutton : at other times send onion 
sauce in a boat. 

A Leg of Mutton boiled, and turnips, A leg of mutton 
of about seven pounds will take about three hours boil- 
ing, as boiled meat should be well done : mash the tur- 
nips ; first squeeze them very dry ; then put them into! a^ 
sauce-pan, with about an ounce of butter, and about 
half a gill of cream, a little white pepper, and salt; 
make them quite hot ; put them round the dish, and the 
mutton in the middle ; garnisU with carrot ; send caper 
sauce in a boat. Caper sauce is made as follows : — chop ^ 
the capers, put them in a butter-boat, and put melted 
butter to them. 

N. B. A neck of mutton boiled, will take about an ^ 
hour and a half ; the chine bone should always be sawed 
off, to make it easy to carve. It should be the study of 
the cook to make whatever joint goes to the table, easy 
ibr c£trvlQ$;. 

Boiled Tripe and Onions, The uipe should be cut in 
pieces about two inches square j peel as many onions as 
are wanted, and put them and the tripe into a sauce-pan, 
with as much water ^a^ will cover the tripe ; put in a 
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Cino^s Heely Harrieot gf Muttony Be^ Steak Pie. 

little milk, and a little salt ; fhen set it on to boil, until 
the onions are well done ; dnions cannot be boiled too 
mnch ; for the more they are boiled, in reason, the milder 
they are : it should be sent to table in a tureene. 

A Neati's Foot friedf commonly called a Cow'ls Heel. 
The cows' heels are in general -bought ready boiled : put 
one into hot water, to soften it ; take as many of the 
bones out as you can ; cut it in neat pieces, and finish it 
the same as fried tripe. 

A C6w*8 Heel stewed. Put the ^ cow's heel into hot 
water, so as to pull all the bones out, and ctttdt into 
square pieces, as large as it will admit of; put it into a 
stew-pan, with about a pint of good gravy, and set it 
over a slow fire to stew for about half an hour, then take 
it off ; put a bit of butter into a stew-pan to melt, and 
get brown ; then put as much flour as will dry it up ; 
iken put gravy sufficient to make it of a nice thickness ; 
add one glass of sherry wine, season it with a little 
Cayenne pepper and salt, and about half a tea spoonful 
of soy ; put a few egg balls, and forced meat balls. 

Harrieot qf Mutton.- Cut th^ chops' rather thicker 
than for broiling ; season them on both sides with pepper 
and salt ; fry them of a nice brown on both sides, but 
not thoroughly ; put them in a steW-pan, with a pint of 
gravy ; have some carrots and turnips cut in dice, and 
put them to the mutton, and a few small onions ; set the 
stew-pan on the stove to simmer, untH the roots are done, 
but not broke ; then take the stew-pan from the fire ; 
put about one ounce of batter into a stew-pan to melt, 
and get brown ; then put in flour to dry up the butter ; 
keep stirring it over the fire; then pour in the gravy from 
the chops and roots : add a little walnut and mushroom 
catsup ; put the chops round the dish, and the roots in 
the middle, 

Be^ Steak Pie. Cut the steaks rather thinner tlian 
for broiling ; /season th^m with pepper and salt; put a 
little gravy in the dish ; then put in the beef steaks,' and 
a little more ^ gravy ; cover the dish with family paste . 
It will take rather more than an hour to bake. 
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Potatoe Pudding, Tea Cakes, Plum Pudding, 

Potatoe Pudding, baked. Mash the potatoes very fine, 
and put about two ounces of batter and a little salt in 
them ; butter a basin, flour it, and then put in the pota- 
tT^es ; press tliem down, then turn the basin upside down, 
and the potatoes will come out (it should not turned out 
. Qn tbie dish it is to go to table on) ; beat up an eg^, and 
put it over it with a paste brush, then floor it with the 
dnidging-box ; and either put it in the oven, or before 
the fire, to brown. — N. B. Small ones, turned out of a 
tea-cup, look very well, by way of change. 

Tea Cakes. Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into 
one pound of flour -, mix a quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, and wet it with water ; when made tip divide it 
into equal pieces, and put one ounce of caraway seeds 
in one piece, and leave the other plain ; roll them very 
thin, and cut them out with a round paste-cntter ; flour 
the baking sheet before you put them on ; tiiey should be 
baked in a slow oven, and of a light brown. 

N; B. They should be kept in a dry place, either in a 
covered glass or'^a covered pan : sm^ll cakes of all de- 
scriptions should be kept this way. 

Plum Pudding, a superior one. One pounQ of raisins 
stoned, one pound of currants well washed and picked, 
a pound of suet, qhopped very fine ; about a pound of 
flour, and as many bread crumbs,, a litde fine spice, and 
an ounce of preserved lemon-peel; the same quantity 
of orange-peel and citron, about half a nutmeg grated, 
and a quarter of a pound of moist ^ngar ; mix all well 
together ; then break in seveA eggs, stir it well up,, add 
al]^at a quarter of a pint of milk, and a gill of brandy ; 
mix all well together; if It should want a little more 
milk, put it in, but be careful that you do not wet it 
too much ; let it be stiff' enough for the spoon to stand 
upright, otherwise the fruit will settle at the bottom, 
virliich will spoil the look of it; it must boil four hours. 
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> Piftted Be^. i^ 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

POTTING AND COLLARING. 



Cover your meat well with batter, and^ tie over it 
strong paper,, and bake it well; when it cpmes out of 
the oven pick out all the skins quite clean, and drain 
the meat from the gravy, or the skins will hmder it from 
looking well, 'and the gravy will soon turn it sour ; beat 
your seasoning well before you put in your meat, and put 
it in by degrees as you'^are beating; when you put it into 
your pots, press it well, and let it be quite cold before 
you pour the clarified butter over it. — In collaring, be 
careful yon roll it up, and bind it close ; boil it till it is 
thoroughly enough; when quite cold, put it into the pickle 
with the binding on; next day take-off the binding^ 
when it will leave the skin clear ; make fresh pickle often, 
and your meat will keep good a long time. 

To pot Betf, Rub twelve pounds of beef with half a 
poopd of brown sugar, and one ounce of saltpetre ; let 
it lie twenty-four hours, then wastfr it clean, and dry it 
welLwith a cloth ; season it with a little beaten n^ace, 
pepper, and salt to your taste ; cut it into five or six^ 
pieces, and put it in an earthen pot with a pound of but- 
ter in lumps upon it; set it in a hot oven, and let it stand 
three hours, then take it out ; cut off the hard outsi^des, 
and b^at it in a mortar ; add to it a little more mace, 
pepper and salt ; oil a pound of bntter in the gravy and 
fat that came from your beef, and put it in as you see it 
requires it, and beat it exceedingly fine, then put it in 
your pots, and press it close down 'r pour clarified butter 
over it, and keep it in a dry place. 

To pot Bt^ to tat like Venison, Put ten pounds of 
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To pot Ox-cheek, Venison, Veal. 

beef into a deep dish, pour oYer U a pint of red wine, 
and let it lie in it for two d^ys, then season it with mace, 
pepper and salt, and put it into a pot with^ the wine it 
was steeped in ; add to it a large glass more of wine ; tie 
it down with paper, and bake it three hours in a qnick 
oven ; when you take it out, beat it in a mortar or 
wooden bowl ; clarify a pound of butter, and put it in 
88 yon see it requires ; keep beating it till it is a fine 
p^te, then put it into yonr paste ; lay a papeir over it, 
and set on a weight to press it down : tiie next day pour 
clarified butter over it, and keep it in a dry plate for 
use. 

To pot Ox'Cheek, When you stew an ox-cheek, take 
some of the fleshy part and season it well with' salt and 
pepper, and beat it very fine in a mortar with a little 
clear fat skimmed ofi^ the gravy ; then put it close into 
your potting-pots, and pour over it clarified butter, and 
keep it for use.- 

To pot VenUon, If your venisdn be stale rub it with 
vinegar, and let it lie an hour ; then dry it clean with a 
cloth, and rub it ^1 over with red wine ; season it with 
beaten mace, pepper, and salt ; put it on an earthen dish, 
and pour over it half a pint of red wine, and a pound of 
butter, and set it in the oven ; if it be a shoulder, put a 
coarse paste over it, and bake it all night in a brown- 
bread oven ; when it comes out pick it clean from the 
bones, and beat it in a marble-mortar, with the fat from 
your gravy; if yon find it not seasoned enough ^ add 
more seasoning and clarified bntter, and keep beating it 
till it is a fine paste ; then press it hard down mto your 
pots, and pour clarified bntter over it, and keep it in a 
dry place. ' 

To pot Veal, Out a fillet of veal hito three or four 
pieces ; reason it with pepper, salt, and a little mace ; 
put it into pot$ with half a poond of butter ; tie a paper . 
over it, and set it in a hot oven, and bake it three hours ; 
when you take it out cut ofi* all the outsides, then put 
the veal in a raarble-mertar, and beat it with the fat from 
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To poi Marble Veal, TougueSf Harey Ham with Chickens. 

your gravy ; then boil a pound of fresh, bntter, and put 
it in a little at a time, and keep beating it till you see it 
is like a fine paste ; then put it close down into your pot- 
ting pots ; put a paper upon it and set on a weight to 
press it hard ; when your Yeal is cold and stiff, poor over 
it clarified butter, the thickness of a crown-piece, and 
tie it down. 

To pot Marble Ved{, Boil a dried tongue ; skm it, and 
cut as thin as possible, and beat it exceedingly well with 
near a pound of butter and a little beaten mace, till it is 
like a paste ; have ready veal stewed, and beat the same 
way as before, then put some veal into your potting-pots, 
then some tongue in lumps over the Veal ; fill your pot 
close up with veal, and press it yeryfaard down, and 
pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in a dry place. . 

N. B. Do not lay on your tongue ui any form but in 
lumps, and it vdll cut like marble ; when you send it 
to table cut it out in slices, and garnish it with curled 
parsley. 

To pot Tongues. Take a neat's tongue, and rub it with 
an ounce of salt-petre and four ounces of brown sosar, 
and let it lie two days ; then boil it till it is quite tender, 
and take off the skin and side-bits ; then cut the tongue 
in very thin slices, and beat it in a marble mortar, with 
one pound of clarified butter, mace, pepper and salt to 
your taste ; beat it . exceedingly fine, then put it close 
down into small potting-pots, and pour clarified bntter 
over it. 

To pot a Hare, Hang up your hare four or five dayi 
with the skin on, then case it and cut it up as for eating ; 
put it in a pot, and season it vrith mace, pepper, and salt, 
put a pound of butter upon it, tie it down^ and bake it 
in a bread oven ; when it comes out pick it clean from 
the bones, and pound it very fine in a mortar, with the 
fat from your gravy; then put it close down in your 

Sots, and pour clarified butter over it, and keep it fai a" 
ry place. 

To pot Ham with Ckkkens, Take as much leui of 
N 
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To pot Woodcocks, Moor-Game, Pigeons, 

boiled ham as you please, aod balf the qdantity of fat ; 
cut It as thin as possible ; beat it very fine in a mortar, 
with a little oi[ea butter, beaten mace, pepper, and salt ; 
put part of it mto a China pot, then beat the white pairt 
ef a fowl ^with a very little seasoning, it is to qualify 
the ham ; put a layer of chicken, then one of bam, , then 
chicken at the top ; press it hard down, and when it is 
cold pour clar^ed butter' over it; when you send it to 
the table, cut out a thin slice in the form of half a dia- 
mond, and lay it round the edge of your pot. 

To pot Woodcocks, Pluck six woodcocks; dr^w out 
the train; skewer tjieir bills through their thighs, and 
put their legs through each other,, and their feet upon 
their breasts ; season them with three or four blades of 
mace, and a little pepper and salt ; then put them into 
a deep pot, with a pound of butter over them ; tie a 
strong paper over them, and bake them in a moderate 
oven ; when they are enough lay them on a dish, to drain 
the gravy from them ; tben put them into potting-pots, 
and take all the clear butter from your gravy, and put it 
upon them, and fill up your pots with clarified butter, 
and keep diem in a dry place. 

To pot Moor-Game, Pick and draw your moor-game ; 
wipe them clean with a cloth, and season them pretty 
well with mace, pepper, and salt ;• put one leg through 
the other ; roast them till they are quite enough and a 
good brown ; when they are cold put them into potting- 
pots, and pour over them clarified butter, and keep them 
m a dry place. 

N. B. Observe to leave tlieir heads uncovered with 
the butter. 

To pot Pigeons, Pick your pigeons, cut off the pinions, 
wash them clean, and put them into a sieve to drain ; 
then dry them with a cloth, and season them with pepper 
and salt ; roll a lump of butter in chopped parsley, and 
put it. into the pigeons; sew up the vents, then put thena 
mto a pot with butter over them ; tie them down, and set 
them in a moderate oven ; when they come out, put them 
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To pot gmaU Birds^-— Porcupine of Btjfy tfc, 

into pottiDg-pots, and cover them well with clarifiell 
butter. 

To pot all kinds of small Birds, Pick and gat your 
birds ; dry them well with a cloth ; season them with 
mace, pepper, and salt, then put them into a pot with 
butter ; tie your pot down with paper, and bake them 
in a moderate oven ; when they come out, drain the 
gravy from them, and put them mto potting-pots, and 
cover them with clarified butter.^ 

To make a cold Porcupine qf Betf, Salt a flank of 
beef the same way as you do a round of beef, antl turn 
it every day for a fortnight at least ; then lay it flat upon 
a table ; beat it an hour, or till it is soft all over, then 
fub it over with the yolks of three eggs ; strew over it 
a quarter of an ounce of beaten mace, the same of nut- 
meg, pepper and salt to your taste ; the crumb of two 
penny loaves and two large handfuls of parsley shred 
small ; then cover it with thin slices of fat bacon, and 
roll your beef up very tight, and bmd it well with pack- 
thread ; boil it four hours ;^hen it is cold lard it all 
over, one row with the lean of ham, a second with cu- ^ 
cumbers, a third with fat bacon ; cut them in pieces * 
about the thickness of a pipe shank, and lard it so that 
it may appear red, green, and white ; send it to the table 
with pickles and scraped horse-radish round it ; keep it 
in salt and water, and a little vinegar, — You may keep 
it four or five days without pickle. 

To collar a Breast qf Veail, Bone yopr veal and beat it 
a little, then rub it over with the yolk of an egg ; strew 
over it a little beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, 
a large handful of parsley chopped small, with a few 
sprigs of sweet marjoram, a little lemon-peel cut exceed- 
ingly fine, one anchovy washed, boned, and chopped vei^ - 
small and mixed wiUi a few breadcrumbs, then roll ['. 
up very tight ; bind it hard with a fillet, and wrap it 
In a clean cloth, then boil it two hours and a half in 
soft water ; when it is enough hang it up by one end, 
and make a pickfe for it ; to one pint of salt and water 
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Collared Breast of MtiiUfn, Ditto Pig, Mock Brawn, 

])ot half a pint of vinegat; when yoo send it to the 
table cat a slice off one end ; garnish with pickles and 
parsley. 

To coUar a Breast qf Mutton. Bone your mutton, and 
rub it over with the yolk of an egg ; then crate over it a 
little lemon peel and a nutmeg, with a little pepper and* 
salt ; then chop small one teaFcnpfnl of capers, two an- 
^lovies ; shred fine a handful of parsley, a few sweet 
herbs ; mix them witl^ the crumb of a penny-loaf, and 
strew it over your mutton and roll it up tight; fooil it two 
hours, then take it up, and put it into a pickle made as 
above. 

To coUar a Pig. Kill your pig, dress off the hair, and 
draw out the entrails, and wash it clean ; take a sharp 
knife, rip it open, and take out all the bones ; then nib 
it all over with pepper and salt beaten fine, a few sage- 
leaves and sweet herbs chopped small ; then roll up your 
pig tigfit, and bind it with a fillet ; then fill your boiler 
with soft water, one pint of vinegar, a handful of salt, 
eight or ten cloves, a b^e or two of mace, a few 
pepper-corns, and a bunch of sweet-herbs ; when it boils 
put in your pig, and boil it till it is tender ; then take it 
up, and when it is almost cold bind it over again, and 
pat it iiito an earthen pot, and pour the liquor your pig 
was boiled in upon it ; keep it covered, and it is fit for 
use. 

To fnake Mock Brawn. Take a piece of the belly-part, 
and the head of a young porker ; rub it with salt-petre, 
and let it lie three days, then wash it clean; split' the 
head and boil it ; then rake out the bones, and cut U in 
pieces ; then take four ox feet boiled tender, and cut it in 
thin pieces ; lay them in your belly-piece, with a head 
cut small; then roll it up tight with sheet-tin, that a 
trenoher will go in at each end ; boil it four or five 
hours ; when it comes out, set it upon one end, and press 
the trencher down with a large lead weight ; (et it stand 
all night, and in the morning take it out of your tin, and 
bind it with a white fillet ; put it into cold salt and water. 
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Fifrce a Round of Betfy Souse Turkey, Pig's Feet jjr Ears. 

and it will be fit for use. — N. B. You must make fresh 
salt and water every four days, and it will keep a long 
time. 

To force a Round of Be^» Take a good round of beef, 
and rub it over. a quarter of an hour with two ounces of 
saltpetre, the same of bay salt, half a pound of brown 
sugar, and a pound of common salt ; let it lie in it for 
ten or twelve days, turn it once every day in the brine, 
then wash it well, aiftl make holes in it with a penknife 
about an inch one from another, and fill one hole with 
shred parsley, a second with fat pork cut in small pieces, 
and a third with bread-crumbs, beef-marrow, a little 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, mixed together, then 
parsley, and so on till you have filled alVthe holes ; then ^ 
wrap your beef in a cloth, and bind it with a fillet ; then 
boil it fdur hours ; when it is cold bind it over again, and 
cut a thin slice off Jiefore you send it to ^he table ; gar- 
nish with parsley and red cabbage.' 

To souse a Turkey, Kill your turkey and let it hang 
four or five days in the feathers, then pick it and slit it 
up the back, and take out the entrails ; bone it and bind 
it with a piece of matting, like sturgeon or Newcastle 
salmon ; set over the fire a clean saucepan, with a pint 
of strong alegar, a score of cloves, three or four blades 
of mace, a nutmeg sliced, a few pepper-corns, and a 
handful of salt ; when it boils put in the turkey, and 
boil it an hour ; then take It up, and when cold put it 
into an earthen pot, and pour the liquor over it, and keep 
it for use. When you send it to table, lay sprigs of fen- 
nel over it. 

To souse Pig's Feet and Ears, Clean your pig's feet 
and ears, and boil them till they are tender ; then split 
the feet, and put them into salt and water with the ears ; 
when ^ou use them, dry them well with a clotli, and dip 
them m batter made of flour and eggs ; A-y them a good 
brown, and send them up with good melted butter. ^ 

N. B, You may eat them cold ; make fresh pickle 
every two days, and they will keep some time. 
N 8 
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Tripe, Bacon, Timgues, 'Beefy Leg of Mutton, 

To souse Tripe, HVlien your tripe is boiled, pat it into 
salt and water ; change the salt and water ever^r day tiU 
you nse it ; dip It in batter, and fry it as the pig's feet 
and ears, or boil It in fi^esh salt and water, with an onion 
sliced, a few sprigs of parsley, and send melted butter 
for sauce. 

To salt Bacon. When your pig is cut down, cut off 
the hams and head ; if4t be a large one cut out the chine, 
but leave the spare-ribs, it keeps the bacon from rusting, 
and the gravy m ; salt it with common salt, and a little 
saltpetre (but neither bay salt nor sugar); let it lie ten 
days on a table, that will let all the brine run from it, 
then salt it again ten or twelve days, taming it every 
day after the second salting ; then scrape it very clean, 
rub a little dry salt on it, and hang it up. 

N. B. Take care to scrape the white froth off very 
clean that is on it, which is caused by the salt workmg 
out of your pork, and rub on a little dry salt, it keeps 
the bacon from rusting: the dry salt will candy, and 
shine like diamonds on your bacon. 

To salt Tongues, Scrape your tongues, and dry them 
clean with a cloth,' and salt them well with common salt, 
and half an ounce of saltpetre to every tongue; lay them 
in a deep pot, and turn them every day for a week or 
ten days ; salt them again, and let them lie a week longer ; 
take them up, dry &em with a cloth, flour them, and 
hang them up. 

To pickle Be^. Take sixteen quarts of cold water, 
and put to it as much salt as will make it bear an egg ; 
then add two pounds of bay-salt, half a pound of salt- 
petre pounded small, and three pounds of brown sugar ; 
mix all together, then put your beef into it, and keep it 
in a dry and cool place. * 

To salt a Leg of Mutton, Pound one ounce of bay- 
salt and half an ounce of saltpetre, and rub it all over 
your leg of mutton^ and let it lie all night ; the next day 
salt it well with common salt, and let it lie a week or ten 
days, then hang it up to dry. 
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OBSERVATIONS on POSSETS, GRUEL, &c. 



In making possets, always mix a little of the hot 
eream or milk with yotir wme, it will keep the wine from 
curdling the rest, and take the cream off the fire before 
you mix all together. — ^Observe in making graels, that 
you boil them in well-tinned saucepans, for nothing will 
f^tch ^the verdigris out of copper sooner than acids or 
wme, which are the chief ingredients in gruels, sagos, 
and wheys ; do not let your gruel or sago skin over, for 
it boils into them, and makes them a muddy colour. 

To make a Brandy Posset. Boil a quart of cream over 
a slow fire, with a stick of cinnamon in it ; take it off 
to cool ; beat the yolks of six eggs well, and mix them- 
with the cream ; add nutmeg and sugar to your taste ; 
set it over a slow fire, and stir it one way ; when it is like 
a fine thin custard take it off, and pour it into your tu- 
reen or bowl, with a glass of brandy ; stir it gently to- 
gether, and serve it up with tea-wafers round it. 

To make a Wine Posset. Take a quart of new milk , 
and the crumb of a penny-loaf, and boil them till they 
are soft ; when you take it off the fire, grate in half a 
nutmeg, and sugar to frour taste ; then {)ut it into a 
China-bowl, and put in it a pint of Lisbon wine carefully, 
a little at a time, or if will make the curd hard and 
tough ; serve it up with toast and butter upon a plate. 

To make Beef Tea, Take a pound of lean beef; cut it 
in very thin slices ; put it into a jar and pour a quart of 
boiling water upon it ; cover it very close to keep in the 
steam ; let it stand by the fire% It is very good for a 
weak constitution ^ it must be drank when it is milk- 
warm. 

To make Grit GrueL Boil half a pound of grits in 
three pinb of water or more, as you would have your 
gruel for thickness, with a blade or two of mace in it ; 
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GrueUy ifc, 

Y , ' ' • '" ' 4 .1.1 I I I II I I _» 

when your grits are soft, pat in white wine and sugar to 
your taste, then take it off the iire ; put to it a quarter 
of a pound of currants washed and picked ; put it in a 
China bowl, with a toast of bread round it, cut in long 
narrow pieces. 

To make Sago Gruel, Take foUr ounces of sago ; give 
it a scald in hot water, then strain it through a hair sieve 
and put it over the fire, with two quarts of water and a 
stick of cinnamon ; keep skimming it till it grows thick 
and clear ; when your sago is enough take out the cinna^ 
mon, and put in a pint of red wine ; if you would have 
it very strong, put in more than a pint, and sweeten it 
to your taste ; then set it over the nre to warm, but do 
not let it boil after the wine is put in, it weakens the 
taste, and makes the colour not so deep a red ; pour it 
into a tureen, and put in a slice of lemon when you are 
sending it to table. It is proper for a top-dish for supper. 

To make Sago with Milk. Wash your sago in warn! 
water, and set it over the fire with a stick of cinnamon, 
and as much ^ater as will boll it thick and soft ; then 
put in as much thin cream, or new milk, as will malt^ it 
a proper thickness ; grate in half a nutmeg, sweeten it 
to your taste, and serve it up in a China-bowl >9r tureen. 
It is proper for a top dish for supper. 

To make Barley Grueh Take four ounces of pearl- 
barley ; boil it in two quarts of water, with a stick of 
cinnamon in it, till it is reduced to one quart ; add to it 
a little more than a pint of red wine, aiia sugar to your 
taste, with two or three ounces of currants washed and 
picked clean. 



FINIS. 
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Jenerid Directions to be observed in Marketing for Meat. 
Poultry, Fish, VenisoD, JEiams, Bptter, Qieese and 
Eggs, S. 

Do. on J^oiUng and BroiUngf 17. Beef, Mutton, Lamby 
Veal, Pork, &c. 11. Fiali, 27. Making Puddings, 
75. Soups and Broths, 67. Made Dishes, 63. 
Dressing of Poultry, 52. « 

Do. on Ao<wftng'Bee^Mntton,Lamb, Veal, Pork, &c. II. 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, House-Lamb, Sec. 21. 
Pigs, Hares, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Fowls, Wild 
ditto, Teal, Pigeons, See. 22. Goose, 66. 

Do. on Managing the Fire when Roasting of Poul- 
try, *c. 22. 

How to Keep Venison, Hare, &c. sweet, 20. 



BoHy how to, Cod's Head, 29. Ham, 17. Tongue, 18. 
Leg of Lamb, 45. House ditto, 18. Lamb's Head, 
44. Leg of Mutton, Haunch or Neck of Venison, 51. 
Fowls, 18. Pigeons, 57. Pheasants, 68. Ducks, 
. Rabbits, 66. Chickens with Tongues, 65. Tripe, 1S9.^ 
Cow's Heel, 141. Turbot, ^. Sturgeon, Cod, Scate, 
1 36. Soles, 3T. Fiat Fish, Salt Fish, 34. 
Wmwn, Mock, 148. 
Broil Steaks, 17. Chickens, ^6. Geese, Ducks, 16. 
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BroUf Crimp Cod, Salmon, Whitings, Haddocks, Mae- 
kerel, Sec, %\. Salmon, Mackerel, Herrings, &c. S2. 
, Cod Sounds, S4. Ditto with gravy, 60. Haddocks, 
S3. . Eels, 35. 
Betff A la Mode, 46. Porcupine of, 147. 
BUau Mange, 135. 
Brewing, 113 to 116. - 
Bubble and Squeak, J39. 
Butter, how to melt, 14. 26. 28. • 

Cakes and Buns, 96. Tea ditto, 142. 
Carvinff^ the Art of, 129 to 134. 
Catchup, Making, 112. 
Collared Beef, 89. 138. Calf's Head, 138. Pig's do. 139. 

Eels, 87. 
Ci>llops, 46. 61. 63. 
Cuttards, &c. 97. 
DiatiUiug of Simples, &c. 136. 
DmA«», Various, for Lent,. 84 to 88, « .. : 

Drying, arid Candying, 103.7 , ^ 

Force Meat Balls, 39. * 

Force a Round of Be^f, 149. A Fowl, 6^^ 

Breast of Veal, 147. Breast of Mutton, Pig, 148. 

Fricassees, White, of Pigeons, 41. Lamb-stones and 

Sweetbread, 42. Keats' Tongues, 47. Rabbits, 

Brown, Chickens, &c, 'See. 40. 

Frying Beef Steaks, 46. Tripe, 41. Loin of Lamb, 49. 

Cold Veal, 61. Sausages, 60. Neat's Foot, 141. 

Little Fish of all sorts, 31. ^errings, 32. Lam- 

' preys. Eels, 36. Tenoh, 29. 

Gravies, for Beef, Mutton, Veal ; Turkies, or any sort 

of Fowls, 26. 
Greens, Roots, &c. &c. how to dress, 23, 24, 26. 
GrueU, 161, 152. » 

Hashes and Minces, Veal, Mutton like Venison, 62. 

Calf 8 Head, 42. Mutton, Pig's pettytoes, 48. 
Hams^ how to Cure, 89, 90. 

Hog's Puddings, &c. 88. ^ 

Jellies, 97. ^ 

Jugged Hare, 60. Pigeons, 67. 
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iir<Mk Dishes, Sirloin of Beef, 45. Cold Veal, 62. Har- 
ricot of Mutton, 141. Lobsters, Crab, 37. Fowl, 
64. 

Made Wines, 104 to 112. 

Pies J 76 to 84. Beef Steak, 141. Squab, 1S9. 

PickU Pork, 27. 89. Beef, 150. 

Pickling, 90 to 96. 

Preservingf 97. 

Plum Pudding, superior, 142. 

Puddings, 68 to 75. Potatoe, 142. 

Possets, 151. 

Potted Beef, Do. like Venisoi;i, 143." Veal, 144. Mar- 
ble Veal, 145. Qx-cheek, 144. Ham with Chick- 
ens, 146. Venison, 144. Tongues, Hare, I45. 
Woodcocks, Moor-game, Pigeons, 146. Small 
Birds of all kinds, 147. 

Roasting and Baiang. Mutton Veniscm fashion, 19. Do. 
Leg of Mutton Venison do. 49. Leg of Mutton-with 
Oysters, 48. Mutton Chops, 40. Tongues, Udder, 
20. Leg of Beefr Ox's Head, 27. Calf's Head, 
Sheep^s ditto, 43. Rabbits, ?0*. Tripe, 52. Hare, 16. 
Gees^, Turkeys, 14. Woodcocks, Snipes, Pigeons, 
K. Fowls pheasant fashion, 20. Pheasants, Par- 
tridges, 58. Snipes, Woodcocks, 59. Cod Fish, JO. 
Pike,^3. Lobsters, 37. Sturgeon, 35. 

Re^oos orLamb, 49. Leg of Mutton, 40. Neck of 
Veal 44. 

iStfftv Bacon, Leg of Mutton, Tongues, 150. 

Sauces for Pig, 13. Goose, Turkey, Fowls, Ducks, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Larks, He. 14. Hare, 16. 
Boiled Turkey, Do. Goose, Do. Ducks, Do. Rab- 
bits, 18. Venison, 19. Steaks, 17. 
Lobster, Shrimp, Anchovy, 28r Oyster, 81. Vari- 
ous for Turkey and Fowls, 53. Egg, 54. Chicken, 
55. 

Sausages, 88. 

Seajjppe of Oysters, Mussels ; Scotch ditto, White\ditto, 
^FUlet of Veal ditto, 39. 

I 
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Si€W»f Irishf 1S9. Rimckk of Veal, 45. Beef Rttmp» 
• 46. Neats' ToDgues, 47. Lamb aqd Calf's Heads, 

50. Ox Palates, 40. Tripe, 41. Turkey brown, 64. 
Turkey, Fowl, 46. Daeks with Peas, Giblets, 56. 
Pigeons, 58. Cod, SO. Eels, S3. Prawns, Shrimps, 
Craw Fis^, 37. Mussels, Scollops, &c. S8. Neat's 
Foot or Cow's Heel, 141. Spinach and C^ggs, 87. 
Pears, 86. 

Soups and Broths, 64, 65, 66. 

Souse, Tripe, l50. Pig's Feet and Ears, 149. Turkey, 
^ 149. 

Truffles and Morels, good in Sauces an^ Soups, 40. 
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